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PREFACE. 



Though this is not a critical edition, the text 
has been carefully revised, and the editor has 
endeavoured to call attention to every passage 
where the reading given differs from that of the 
Medicean MS. otherwise than in points of accent, 
orthography, or punctuation, shewing to whom 
the alteration is due. His information as to the 
readings of the MSS. is derived from Hermann's 
edition of Aeschylus and from Merkel's transcript 
of the Medicean MS. This MS. has been re- 
ferred to by its usual symbol M; others are 
mentioned only in general terms. In the nu- 
meration of lines, and doubtless in many other 
points, Dindorf's Oxford edition of 1852 has been 
followed. The Scholia are quoted from Dindorf 's 
Oxford edition. 

In the notes the editor has aimed at inter- 
preting as simply and clearly as was in his power 
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the words of Aeschylus ; passing over no difficul- 
ties which might interfere with the proper under- 
standing of the poet, and raising no questions 
which would lead into mere digression. Ho has 
frequently felt the difficulty, peculiar perhaps to 
this play, that whereas the language is clear and 
forcible, and for many readers requires no inter- 
pretation, on the other hand the full power of 
the poet can hardly be felt or brought out but 
by one who is both an historian and an oriental 
scholar. Readers should of course have at hand 
the history of Herodotus, a few extracts from 
whose wonderful pages will be found in the 
Introduction and Notes ; while Prof. Rawiiiison's 
volumes will supply much information as to the 
peoples of the East. But, after every assistance 
has been obtained, it will remain true, tliougli 
it may be a truism to say it, that the meaning 
of Aeschylus is to be had only from the text of 
his writings. 

A simple analysis of the several scenes of the 
play has been introduced from time to time into 
the notes, according to the plan adopted (from 
Klausen) by the late Professor Conington in his 
edition of the Choephoroe (see his preface p. vi.). 
A map illustrative of the Battle of Salamis has 
been inserted, having been^ by the kind per- 
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mission of Mr Murray, reduced from that given 
in Grote's History of Greece. . 

The editor has frequently referred to Mr 
Paley's works ; but he would be very sorry to 
be understood as limiting his obligations to the 
instances in which he has expressed them. He 
has throughout derived great assistance from an 
edition of the play by the late W. S. Teuffel 
(Leipzig, 1875), one very modest in outward 
form, but full of varied learning and marked 
by sound sense and judgment on every difficult 
question. To the Lexicon of Mr Linwood, whose 
recent loss we have also to mourn, he has owed 
very much. 

He has to thank the Rev. Edwin Hatch, 
Vice-Principal of St Mary Hall, for permission 
to use a still unpublished translation of Aristotle's 
Ethics by his brother the late Rev. W. M. Hatch, 
Fellow of New College, and several private friends 
for valuable help and suggestions. 



P. 



INTEODUCTION. 

In the year 486 b.c., four years after the Battle of 
Marathon, Darius king of Persia died, having shewn 
himself in a reign of thirty-six years a wise and strong 
ruler; and having, two great failures notwithstanding, 
one the expedition against Athens, the other that 
against Scythia, done much to consolidate the Empire 
of the East and to perfect its administration. One 
of the last acts of his life had been to settle 
a dispute among his sons as to the succession by 
preferring Xerxes, whom Atossa daughter of Cyrus 
had borne to him since his own accession to the 
throne, to elder sons borne by another wife. This 
decision was due partly to the position of Atossa, the 
only one probably of Darius' wives who was called his 
queen, partly to the fact that Xerxes was through her 
a direct descendant of Cyrus the founder of the 
Persian monarchy. Xerxes at the time of his coming 
to the throne cannot have been much less than thirty 
years old*. 

^ See Herod, ix. 108. 
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Ever since the news of Marathon had made the 
anger of Darius bum more fiercely than before against 
the Athenians, preparations had been on foot for a 
fresh campaign. Athens was to be the main object 
of attack, and through Athens Greece; against such 
an enemy the Persians knew that their full fighting- 
power must be put forth, and so vast were the levies 
and the stores required that the whole of Asia was 
for three whole years stiired to its depths. The 
revolt of Egypt did not divert the king from his 
purpose, and he was on the point of undertaking 
both wars at once when death stayed his hand 
altogether. 

Xerxes was at first by no means eager for tbe 
expedition against Greece; but was persuaded to uu- 
dertake it by some of his counsellors, especially Mar- 
donius, and by certain Greeks then living in banish- 
ment in Persia, who plied him with prophecies and 
oracles which seemed to promise success. Thus it came 
to pass that after reducing Egypt to obedience, and 
spending four more years in preparations, he was able 
in the autumn of b.g. 481 to concentrate his land- 
army at Sardis, and in the spring of the following 
year (b.c. 480) to move forward against Athens. 

The host which was now set in motion was one 
the like of which the world, so far as Greek historians 
could speak, had never seen. "What people of Asia," 
says Herodotus*, "did not Xerxes lead against Greece, 

» VII. 21. 
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or what water was there which did not fail them in 
the drinking, save only the great rivers? For some 
were set to provide the ships, others had been arrayed 
among the foot-soldiers, of* others cavalry, of others 
transports were required for the general movement; 
others again had to find ships of war for the bridges, 
others provisions and ships." And the careful Thucy- 
dides speaks of the Persian war as the greatest which 
the world had so far known. Of the actual number 
history is almost afraid to speak. When Xerxes 
numbered his troops at Doriscus in Thrace, the land- 
army was found to contain one million seven hundred 
thousand men, coming from some scores of countries, 
differing in armour, in dress, in language, and in 
manners, from India on the East to Tlii-ace and 
Scythia on the West and North. The fleet consisted 
of twelve hundred and seven vessels, furnished by the 
Phoenicians, Egyptians, Cyprians, OUicians, and others, 
amongst whom the Ionian s of Asia Minor, bringing a 
hundred ships, must be specially noticed; doubtless 
they served unwillingly against their kinsmen, a fact 
to which Aeschylus would seem more than once to 
draw attention. There were of course no Persian 
ships, but on board each vessel were thirty soldiers, 
either Persians, Medes or Sacans. The native leaders, 
even in the case of the naval contingents, were often 
superseded by Persians, and the general command of 
the fleet was entrusted to four Persians, two of whom 
were sons of Darius. The total number of the land 
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and sea forces is reckoned by Herodotus at nearly two 
millions and a lialf, making with camp-followers a 
grand total of upwards of five millions of men. It is 
probable that some of the items in his calculation, 
and notably that of the camp-followers, are much 
above the mark; but after allowance has been made 
for exaggeration, the words of the historian quoted 
above are amply justified, and this vast expedition was 
and is without a parallel in the recorded history of 
war. 

Two preliminary works ordered by Xerxes are 
worthy of special notice, the Canal across the promon- 
tory of Mount Athos, and the bridging of the Helles- 
pont. The former work, the remains of which are still 
visible, took three years in the doing; it was under- 
taken ostensibly because of the loss of some ships on 
that coast in the previous expedition, really, as Hero- 
dotus thinks, out of the pride of Xerxes' heart, and in 
order that he might leave something to posterity by 
which to remember him. The bridge over the Helles- 
pont^ though really necessary for the passage of the 
army, and in fact a repetition of the device by which 
Darius had crossed the Bosporus in his Scythian ex- 
pedition, seems to have profoundly stirred the Greek 
imagination. Taken together these two great works 
seem well to exhibit the lord of millions pitting him- 
self against nature, and chafing at the restraints im- 
posed by her; and it did not need the pettier insults 
said to have been offered by him to the elements, the 
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stripes aud the fetters, (though oriental scholars find 
nothing improbable in these as coming from such a 
monarch*,) to affront a Greek's sense of order and 
moderation, and to enable him to trace in the downfal 
which followed the proper consequence of pi^esumption 
and of an exaltation greater than man's condition 
allows. 

Step by step Herodotus follows the movements of 
the mighty armament in its three months march to 
Athens, delayed but not an*ested by the ever-glorious 
defence of Thermopylae, and ending in the capture of 
the city of Athene and the destruction by fire of her 
temple. Not so well fared those Persians who had 
turned out of their way to pillage the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi; for the God declared that he was able "to 
protect his own" and the assailants wei*e repulsed 
with much loss and in mortal fear. 

Meanwhile the Greek fleet had arrived at Salamis 
from the north of Euboea, where it had fought several 
engagements with the barbarians, sufficient to prove 
the great superiority of Greeks to barbarians, had that 
been in question, but indecisive in point of actual 
result. The Athenian ships had first stationed them- 
selves off their own coast^ and had transported the 
women and children to places of safety, Salamis, 
Aegina, or Ti*oezen. They had then returned to their 
place in the fleets being some two-thirds of the whole 
number of a little over three hundred sail. The bar*> 
^ See Bawlinson's note on Herod, vii. 85. 
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barians soon followed, and occupied the harbours of 
Athens. Such were the positions of the two forces on 
the day before the battle of Salamis, which took place 
on one of the later days, perhaps the 20th, of Septem- 
ber B.C. 480. 

Into the details of that great battle we need not 
now enter, for they are given clearly and fully in the 
text of Aeschylus. But we must not fail to call atten- 
tion to the judgment of Herodotus, deliberately and al- 
most unwillingly given, that nothing but the determi- 
nation of the Athenians to withstand Xerxes there could 
possibly have saved Greece. Had they gone over to the 
enemy or had they followed those advisers who wished 
them to leave Athens and found a new home, no effec- 
tual resistance could have been made by sea, and all 
the efforts of the Lacedaemonians to defend the isthmus 
against the advance of the land army would then have 
been useless. To Athens then belongs the honour of 
having insisted that an issue should be taken hei*e, and 
of all Athenians chiefly- to Themistocles. His courage 
had taught them to take good heart from the veiy words 
of an oracle which had seemed to othei*s to foretell de- 
struction, his sound military sense had assured him that 
the "wooden wall" which, according to the same oracle, 
Zeus had granted to Athene "to remain ever safe from 
besiegers," meant nothing else than the ships of Athens; 
his forethought had provided that public money 
should be spent on ships, nominally to be used against 
Aegina, really in view of the greater danger which he 
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knew to be at hand. And when the Greek fleet had 
reached Salamis, and the Persians held the harbours 
of Athens, his voice had been persistently raised in 
the council of captains, with argument and with en- 
treaty, to induce the Peloponnesians and other allies 
not to trust to the futile device of blocking the 
isthmus against the invader; but to abide a sea-battle 
while their force was united, and while they could 
have the great advantage of fighting in the confined 
waters of the Strait. At last, when argument and 
entreaty seemed likely to fail in breaking through the 
dull weight of resistance, he resoi*ted to the desperate 
device of sending a message from the Athenian com- 
mander to the king of Persia, warning him that some 
of the allies meditated flight, and that he would do 
well to surround them. This advice was taken so 
effectually in the night preceding the battle that the 
Athenians had their wish, and the allies had no 
choice on the morrow but to fight in the straits with 
an enemy of four times their own number. One 
incident of this part of the narrative must not be passed 
over. Three years before the Athenians had ostiu- 
cised Ai istides the son of Lysimaohus, a man of sin- 
gularly lofty character, whose political and private 
principles were such as to endear him to Aeschylus, 
bat the steady opponent of Themistocles. On the 
morning of the battle he arrived from Aegina, and 
calling Themistocles out of the council spoke a few 
frank words, assuring him that their rivalry to-day 
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could only be one as to which should work best for 
their common country. H6 then told him that the 
Greeks were surrounded, and that he himself had 
barely escaped the blockading vessels. Themistocles 
explained to him how this had come about, and begged 
him to carry the news to the captains, who perhaps 
would believe it better if it came from him. Thus it 
came about that Aristides the Just announced to the 
allied captains that they must needs fight that day, 
being made as it were a confederate in the successful 
device of his rival Themistocles. 

The defeat of the Persian navy took place under 
the eye of the king, who from a throne placed on *Hhe 
rocky brow" of Mount Aegaleos had watched with 
close and passionate interest every turn of the en- 
gagement. When he saw the disastrous result, he 
resolved, after some deliberation, to make the best 
of his way home with the bulk of his land ai-my. 
Mardonius, who saw his own danger if he returned 
home with an expedition which had been undertaken 
through his advice and which had failed, was allowed 
to choose 300,000 of the best troops and to remain 
behind in Greece. The king returned, following the 
same route by which he had come, finding himself 
beset at every turn by starvation and disaster; and 
after forty-five days of misery, reached with a mei^e 
fragment of his army the bridge over the Hellespont, 
which, had the Greeks followed up their victory ac- 
cording to the first energetic advice of Themistocles^ 
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would have been destroyed long before his arrival. 
As it was he reached Asia in safety. 

During the winter Mardonius remained in winter- 
quarters in Thessaly, and endeavoured by sending an 
ambassador to Athens, one Alexander a Macedonian, 
to induce her to submit to the king. The answer was 
unhesitating: ^'Tell Mardonius that the Athenians 
say thus : so long as the sun shall follow the same 
path which now he goes, we will never come to 
terms with Xerxes." To the Iiacedaemonians, who 
had encouraged them in this resistance, they explained 
their motives. How could they make terms with an 
invader who had burned the temples and the images 
of their gods; how could they desert the cause of 
Hellas, in whose common language and altai^ they 
shared? No, so long as a single Athenian survived, 
they would never come to terms with Xerxes. The 
month of July saw the Persians again in possession of 
Athens ; but the city was deserted, its inhabitants 
having again taken refuge in Salamis on the invader's 
approach. Help from Sparta, which had been un- 
accountably tardy in coming, at last was reported 
to be on its way, and Mardonius slowly fell back into 
Boeotia. Here early in September a great and de- 
cisive battle was fought on ground between Plataea 
and the river Asopus. By far the largest contingent 
of the Greek force was that of the Lacedaemonians; 
but eight thousand Athenians, commanded by Aris- 
tides, also fought well. Mardonius fell, and so 
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great was the butchery of the Persians that of 300,000 
no more than 3000 were left alive. This was ex- 
clusive of a force of 40,000, whom Artabazus had 
led homewards, avoiding the battle, and a fraction of 
whom reached Asia in safety. On the same day, 
towards evening, at Mycale on the coast of Asia 
Minor, the sailors of the Greek fleet wrought another 
great carnage of the barbaiians. As they were ad- 
vancing upon the enemy a herald's wand had been seen 
lying upon the beach, and a strange unaccountable 
rumour had passed through their ranks: each man 
told his neighbour that the Greeks had fought a battle 
in Boeotia, and had defeated the army of Mardonius. 
The historian refers this rumour to the direct inspira- 
tion of heaven, willing to encourage the Greeks against 
their godless foe. In whact sense his words were true 
we need not now ask : certain it is that the danger 
which had for a whole generation threatened Athens 
and Hellas with so mighty a iniin had now been dis- 
persed — to borrow the eloquent word of the orator 
speaking of a similar but less gigantic evil of later 
times — "like a cloud." 

To us, looking back over more than twenty cen- 
turies, this spectacle of Asia and Hellas locked in 
long and deadly conflict is one of strange wonder 
and interest That it seemed no ordinary time to the 
men who lived in it we cannot doubt. The dullest 
mind must have understood the vastness of the crisis, 
the most common-place Athenian must have felt the 
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novelty of facing the foemen who swarmod about his 
kad, no barbarians, though the Greek language called 
them 80, but jxyssessing a civilisation and a discipline 
of their own, whose speech seemed to him as the 
twittering of birda, whose flowing dress, solemn 
Eastern bearing, and views of religion and of life 
were so different from anything found among the 
Hellenic nations, even among those whose home was 
Asiatia How deeply a powerful and enquiring mind 
was stirred by the events of his childhood and of 
the years before his birth we may read through all the 
pages of Herodotus. In the solemn appeals of the 
orators generations afterwards to the memory of the 
men who fought at Marathon, in the language of Aris- 
tophanes as to the example set by the same men, in 
the proud claim of the Athenians to have saved 
Hellas at Salamis by their two hundred ships and 
by the genei-al who forced the battle " in the Strait " 
we have abundant proof that the people was not un- 
mindful or ungrateful \ Yet it may strike us as re- 
markable that in all the pages of Athenian poetry, 
then so near its zenith, so little record is found of 
either the glorious or the picturesque memories of 
these timea Probably the cause is to be found in 
that power of the Greek mind which enabled it to 
turn away from the events of real life when it chose, 

1 The viotoiy of Marathon (not that of Salamis) was com- 
memorated by painting m the Poecile, by scnlptnre on the 
Aoropolis of Athens. (See Wordsworth's Greece, p. 174.) 
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and to be absorbed in what was ideal. To this the 
faculty possessed by the Italian of vividly presenting 
to himself what had once really happened stands in 
strong contrast \ At least the impressions produced 
by that long duel between Home and Carthage seem 
to meet us in Koman poets at every turn. The 
victorious career of Hannibal "the Scourge" through 
the cities of Italy, the despairing words in which he 
announced that victory had left him for ever, the 
multitude of the trpops which he poured into Italy, 
"Ad coufligendum venientibus undiqne Poeuis," 

the elephants which made pai-t of his train, the vast- 
ness of the prize at issue, no less than univei'sal 
empire by land and sea, long dwelt in the imagination 
of Romans. But^ with one remarkable exception, 
there is little in extant Greek poetry to shew us a 
counterpart to these stirring recollections. That ex- 
ception is the play of Aeschylus now before ua. 

The nepcai or Peraicma, so called after the old Per- 
sian counsellors who form the chorus of the play, was 
first brought out, we are told, in b.c. 472, nearly eight 
years after the victoiy of Sal amis, and nearly seven 
after that of Plataea. The Poet bad fought in the 
battle of Marathon, as his epitaph avows : 

Tradition says that he also fought at Salamis; and 
although tradition is likely enough to be mistaken in 

1 See Prof. Sellar's Virgil, pp. 89, 283, Ac. 
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such matters, this seems to be a case where the burden 
of proof should for once rest upon the sceptical* When 
Athenians had their all at stake, when their city was 
deserted and their families and goods moved into 
sanctuary, where was the veteran of Marathon to be 
found rather than in the crew of an Athenian trireme 
or among the troops who under Aristides did good 
service on the island of Psyttaleia 1 The play belongs 
to the middle period of the poet's dramatic career, 
which had begun about b.c. 500, and which closed in 
B. 0. 458 with the production of the Orestean trilogy 
two years before his death. To the same period, 
t)iough later by five years, belongs the Seven against 
ThebeSy a play " brimfuU of war" as Aeschylus 
calls it in the Frogs of Aristophanes (1. 1021), and 
worthily paired with the Persae, through which the 
poet claims to have '^ glorified a noble deed " and so 
taught his countrymen this lesson "always to yearn 
to beat their enemies." The complete trilogy is said 
to have consisted of the Phineus^ Persae^ Glaucus 
, (Pontivs or Potnieus), with the Prometlieus^ a satyric 
drama. As we know next to nothing of these pieces, 
and, except so far as we can argue from a single in- 
stance, nothing as to the amount of connection required 
between the several plays produced by a poet at one 
festival, we must consider the extant play wholly 
without reference to its companions. 

The "noble deed" set forth in the Persians is 
iio other than the victory of Salamis ; a full account 

P 
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of which, as seen by an eye-witness, it embodies. But 
the play covers much more than this ; it gives a history 
of the failure of the vast and insane enterprise of 
Xerxes, shewing the assembled Athenians and allies 
how 

'*The man that once did sell the lion's skin 
While the beast lived, was killed with hunting him." 

It even looks on to the carnage of Flataea, which took 
place several months after the supposed time of the 
action of the play, and is described by way of pro- 
phecy. Yet further, it sets forth the working of that 
divine vengeance which overtook Xerxes for his bar- 
baric lust of empire, his presumption, and his folly; 
and sent the master of millions of men back again to 
his own land by the same road by which he had 
come out, disgraced and almost unattended. Hence the 
scene is laid at Susa, the Persian capital, the actors 
and chorus are all Persians, and the events are con- 
templated as they affect them. No Greek is named 
throughout the play, though at least two deeds are 
recorded, to which every one in the theatre could have 
fitted the names of the doers. In fact the treatment 
of the story closely resembles that of other Greek 
tragedies, where the author chooses his hero from one 
of the great houses of which mythology tells, and 
shows him involved by the perversity of himself or his 
ancestors in the toils of calamity. 

As in the Seven against Thebes, the plot is ex- 
tremely simple ; it is admirably adapted to its doublo 
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purpose, firstly, that of exhibiting the feelings of the 
Persians, their fear for the absent king and army, 
which is at the opening a mere shade of apprehension 
mingled with their pride, and which is afterwards 
intensified and passes into agony, despair, and repent- 
ance ; and secondly that of introducing the narrative 
of SalamLs, which is in spirit thoroughly epic. The 
persons of the play are the Chorus, twelve or fifteen 
Persians of great station and venerable years, who 
are in the absence of Xerxes left in a position of high 
trust; Atossa the queen-mother and regent, whose 
very noble character is carefully studied by Aeschylus 
and deserves the best attention of the reader; the 
ghost of Darius, a dignified and interesting personage; 
and Xerxes, whose petulance and helplessness are in 
thorough contrast to the great qualities of his father. 
These characters stand out in such distinct relief in 
Aeschylus, that it is only necessary to ask the reader 
to bear in mind that excellence in the delineation of 
character preceded elaboration of plot (an historical 
fact to which Aristotle beai-s witness), and that Aes- 
chylus was a master of this branch of the tragic art. 

As a somewhat close analysis of the text will be 
found among the notes in this volume, it is sufficient 
here to give the outline of the play in its princi- 
pal divisions. 

(1) P(vrodo8 IL 1^64 (there is no Prologo8\ pass- 
ing into (2) the First Summon, U. 65—139, with 
concluding anapaests. The old men chaunt with pridc^ 

g2 
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beneath whick the note of apprehension is clearly 
caught, the glories of the host which has passed over 
to Europe. Atossa enters in royal state. 

(3) First JSpeisodian, 11. 155 — 531. Atossa nar- 
rates to the old men her dream and vision, and puts 
certain questions to them. A messenger enters, who 
being questioned, first by the Chorus, afterwards by 
Atossa^ tells the whole story of the disaster of Salamis. 
Atossa retires to seek the offerings which the Chorus 
have advised her to make. 

(4) Second Stasirrum, 11. 532 — 597, a lament for 
the dead of Salamis. 

(5) Second Epeisodion, 11. 598 — 622. Atossa comes 
forth in suppliant guise and bids the Choinis raise the 
hymn which is to call up Darius from his grave. 

(6) Third Stadmon, 11. 623-680. Evocation of 
Darius. 

(7) Thi/rd JSpdsodion, 11. 681—851. The shade of 
Darius enters. He listens to the sad tale, gives his 
counsel, and foretells the disasters still in store for 
Persia. He disappears. Atossa also leaves the stage. 

(8) Fourth Stasimon, 11. 852—916. Hymn cm the 
glories of the reign of Darius. 

(9) EosodoSy 1. 917 — end. Enter Xerxes, who ex- 
changes passionate lamentations with the Chorus, and 
at last allows himself to be escorted by them into the 
palace. 

It wotdd be possible to call the whole of the first 
Choric Ode the Parodos, or to consider 11. 698—851 
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as an unbroken Episode: but in fact an accurate divi- 
mm. of this sort cannot be applied to the earlier plays 
of Aesohylius. 

It follows from the mode of treatment adopted 
that Uiere is a twofold thread of interest running 
through the play; thei'e is the dramatic or ideal inter- 
est, which requires the reader to place himself at Susa, 
and to feel as a Persian would do ; but there is also 
the real or patriotic interest which an Athenian could 
not long forget in following the turns of his country's 
fortunes, and which often obtrudes itself where strict 
art would reqidre the first only to be present Thus 
in the opening song, while the Chorus are describing 
the magnificent host which has crossed the Hellespont, 
and afterwards professing their fear lest it should 
never return, we seem to hear an undercurrent of 
invective against this unhallowed invader of Hellas, 
reminding us of the denunciations by Hebrew pro- 
phets of the enemies of Israel. Sometimes the under- 
current makes itself perceptible in turns of humour or 
in rough, soldier-like jests barely concealed beneath 
the forms of poetry; sometimes in a negligence of 
dramatic propriety, as where Greek forms of speech 
or thought are ascribed to Persians, or where Persians 
are made to spend on the disasters of their empire a 
profusion of feeling which would have really been 
absorbed in their monarch*. 

Mr Keble, a hearty lover of Aeschylus, in his 
^ See Bawlinson on Herod, viii. 99. 
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very interesting criticism of this play*, sj»eaks with 
much severity of those who see in it only derision of 
a conquered enemy. Assuredly no words can be too 
hard for those who find in a work which the character 
of Atossa alone would prove to be a true tragedy, 
"an imitation," in Plato's words', "of the best and 
noblest life," mere burlesque, or, worse still, elaborate 
irony. Yet we shall not catch the full meaning of 
the j>oet if we do not bear in mind that there is a 
double point of view; the ideal spectator must now 
}>lace himself at Sus% and now remember that he is 
sitting in the theatre of Athens, with Salamis almost 
before his eyes. The distinctive points of pride to an 
Athenian ; his free institutions, his simple unceremo- 
nious habits, his love of the sea, his indifference to 
wealth and contempt for its display, come out from 
time to time, as the poet touches, gravely for the most 
part, and always without banter, on the opposite 
tamper in the Persians. The last scene of the play 
Mr Keble is himself almost inclined to surrender to 
the scoffers; and the poet's reputation would not 
suffer by its loss. No doubt the words are here com- 
paratively immaterial, this part of the performance 
being left in great part to the singers, and for that 
reason the reader might the better spare it. The 
sj)irit of exultation with which some of the audience 
waited for and welcomed the entry of Xerxes and the 

^ Praelect. xvii. 
* LawSy VII. p. 817. 
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scene which follows can be seen in the passage of 
Aristophanes already quoted. The poet would have 
missed his patriotic purpose if he had denied them 
their hearty laugh at their enemy's expense, but per- 
haps there is no other tragic subject in dealing with 
which he would have thus indulged them. 

It may be asked why this indirectness and remote- 
ness of treatment is adopted^ why the scene is laid at 
Susa, not in Greece. The question will be best answered 
by referring to a modem example. Shakespeare's Henry 
V. offers more than one point of comparison with the 
Persians. like it and its fellow-play it is ^'brimfull 
of war/' it too sets forth in detail a brilliant historical 
victory, and it is a thoroughly patriotic piece. Each 
play contains a vivid description of the night before 
the battle; and the Dauphin, with his tennis-balls 
and his palfrey, is no bad counterpart to Xerxes, 
though touched, it must be owned| with a lighter 
hand. 

Now Shakespeare has adopted the direct method; 
he places the successive phases of the campaign before 
our eyes; his scene is laid in tuni in London, at 
Southampton, at Harfleur, and on the field of Agin- 
court This variety of treatment was quite out of the 
i-each of Aeschylus, with his small company of actors, 
and under the severe limitations of Greek tragic art 
But Shakespeare finds his resources insufficient, and is 
obliged not only to supplement them by the curious 
device of a chorus, but to appeal to the forbearance of 
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the spectators while he disgraces 

*'With four or fiye most vile and ragged foils, 
Bight ill disposed in brawl ridicnlouB, 
The name of Aginconrt/* 

The action must proceed in the imagination of Iiis 
hearers — 

"In the quick forge and working-house of thought—^*' 

as well as on the stage. The interest of the play 
centres in the king, a nobly typical Englishman, and 
a hero after the poet's own heart; and is delightfully 
relieved by the more humorous scenes. But we do not 
yet see the full disadvantage under which Aeschylus is 
placed. Henry V. is thought to have been brought 
out in 1599, about eleven years after the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. Supposing that Shakespeare had 
written a play describing that victory so highly dra- 
matic in its cii^cumstances, '^ Britain's Salamis" as it 
has been called, we cannot doubt that his genius would 
have assured him a tiiumph; but how great would 
have been the difficulties. Not to mention that a 
battle by sea is a more unmanageable subject than one 
by land, how would he have failed to wound suscepti- 
bilities and to incur the reproach of partizanship or 
jealousy ) Besides this, any poetical nan*ative of battle 
or siege will be likely to fall flat upon the ears of a gene- 
ration whose hearts have once for all been stirred by 
the real rough prose of the matter ; though to posterity 
it may be matter of indifference whether Shakespeare 
wrote of Agincourt or of the Armada, whether Lord 
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Macaulay or a contemporary of Shakespeare wrote a 
ballad on the latter event. But enough has been said 
to shew how impossible it would have been for Aes- 
chylus to desciibe Salamis had he followed the direct 
method, with his own sympathies on the side of Aris- 
tides, yet forced to glorify Themistocles, with an audi- 
ence who knew too much beforehand, and were ready 
to hiss if any expected detail were not forthcoming, and 
with the severe traditional method of the stage stop- 
ping the way against him. 

The relations of Poetry and History are determined 
by Aristotle in one of the most valuable passages of 
his Poetics^. He there lays it down that the province 
of the poet is to set out, not things which have hap- 
pened, but things which may hai)pen accoi-ding to the 
laws and probabilities of human life. It would be 
possible to put all the work of Herodotus into metre, 
and the result would still be a sort of history, not 
poetry. The historian must record events as they 
happen consecutively in time (Aristotle instances the 
battles of Salamis and Himera, which took place on the 
same day, though having no other mutual connection, 
an illustration perhaps curiously appropriate to our 
play, since it has been thought by some that the Battle 
of Himera was described in the Glaucus Pontius), 
Now some incidents which have once happened are 
nevertheless (here there is a touch of paradox) such 

1 Poet. c. 9. For a criticism of Aristotle's view see M. St 
ililaire's Introduction to his translation of tlie Poetics. 
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that they may, according to the laws and probabilities 
of life, happen over again. If then the author can 
find such incidents ready to his hand, so much the 
better. Yov on the one hand his plot will rest upon a 
real basis of probability; on the other it will appea/r 
probable to his audience, because they are prepared 
to believe that what has happened once is likely to 
happen again. Thei'efore the tragic poet usually goes 
to the well-known tales of mythology, those of Oedipus 
or Agamemnon; had he invented such plots they 
might have appeared improbable; as it is, the public 
accepts them without demur. Comedy has no such 
advantage; for in it the incidents and names are both 
fictitious, and the author of a Comedy has to satisfy 
the audience that his plot is a probable one in the 
sense required. 

The doctrine of Aristotle is summed up in his 
well-known saying that ''Poetry deals with universal 
truth, History with particular." If we may venture to 
amend the wording, we would say that Poetry deals 
with represerdatwe or typical truth ; for its object is 
not to enuntiate general axioms, but ''to paint beneath 
the man of the moment the man of all time^" The 
spirit of his remarks is well given in a sentence of an 
old English writer*: "Truth, narrative and past, is 

1 "Peindre boob rhomme momentan^ rhomme 6temel." 
V. Hugo, 1793. 

s Davenant, quoted in Guesses at Truths p. 279 (ed. 1867}, 
which see. 
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the idol of historians, who worship a dead thing; and 
Tnith operative, and by eflfects continually alive, is the 
mistress of Poets, who hath not her existence in mat- 
ter but in reason.*' 

Tt follows that the poet who deals with actual con- 
temporary history, aa opposed to the history of a re- 
mote time or to mythology, labours \mder a great 
disadvantage, because as a narrator he is likely to be 
denied that libei-ty of treatment which is necessary to 
him as an artist. Aeschylus, in the case before us, 
avoided the difficulty firstly by looking at the Battle 
of Salamis from a Persian, that is, from a remote point 
of view, and secondly by assuming a certain liberty in 
dealing with historical facts. 

If we turn for a moment to Herodotus, we shall 
find that he has sketched the situation with which our 
play opens with a vividness which shews how keen 
was his own sense of the dramatic element in history, 
but with a variety of detail which shews that he has 
collected his facts independently of the authority of 
Aeschylus. He gives a picturesque account of the 
Persian system of ayyapiyiov, by which news was for- 
warded by relays of couriers with wonderful speed, and 
which had clearly impressed the imagination of Aes- 
chylus too, and proceeds : — 

"The first message which reached Susa, telling 
how Xerxes held Athens, gave such great joy to the 
Persians left at home that they strewed all the roads 
with myrtle branches and offered sacrifices continually, 
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and gave themselves up to sacrificing and making 
holiday. But the second message which came upon 
them placed them in a state of sudi utter consternation 
that all rent their clothes and fell to crying and 
groaning without cease, laying the blame upon Mar- 
donius. But it was not so much in grief about their 
ships that the Persians did this as in fear about Xerxes 
himseir." 

Here, had it been possible for Aeschylus to have 
drawn liis information from Herodotus, we should 
have said that in the points where he had deviated 
from his authority he was clearly justified. Aeschylus 
speaks as though the messenger who brought the bad 
news were the first who reached home, Herodotus 
speaks of an earlier one; Aeschylus makes tlie bearer 
of the bad news to Susa himself a survivor of Salamis, 
Herodotus makes him the last of a series of couriers 
posted beforehand. And, looking onwards, Aeschylus 
makes Xerxes arrive at Susa almost as soon as the 
messenger; according to Herodotus he stayed many 
months at Sardis, perhaps not yet despairing of afresh 
expedition against Greece. Again Aeschylus, though 
a careful observer of Pei*sian habits, has not, as we 
have seen, thought it worth while to represent the 
Persian people as absorbed in anxiety about their 
king, to the exclusion of all thought of their lost ships 
and men, though the king is everywhere uppermost 
in their minds. All this serves to shew how much 

1 Herod, viii. 99. 
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care is necessary in interpreting historically this the 
most ancient historical document about the events of 
B.C. 480 — 479. Where Aeschylus seems to claim to 
speak with accuracy, for instance about the numbers 
of the Persian fleet, his claim should probably be 
allowed; in other matters the balance is rather in 
favour of the historian. We also see how wisely 
Aeschylus chose his method. The deviations from 
fact (assuming that Herodotus gives the true fact in 
each case) are all quite insignificant; but had he put 
on the stage the actual events of Salamis, the smallest 
liberty taken with history must have affected, for 
better or worse, the reputations of living Athenians. 

A few points connected with the history of the 
play still require notice. 

(1) The Persae is said to have been adapted 
from the Pkoenisaae of Phrynichus, which was 
brought out in B.C. 476 at the expense of Themis- 
tocles, and was doubtless a glorification of his services 
at Salamis. The chorus consisted of the wives of 
Phoenician sailors who served in the fleet of Xerxes. 
The first line of the prologue spoken by an eunuch 
ci the court, who is making praparations at Susa for 
the return of Xerxes, 

rod* iirn Hepaw, rOv ToXai PeprfKortov, 

seems to be reproduced in the opening of the Persae, 
We observe, however, that Aeschylus has more ar- 
tistically reserved the return of Xerxes for the end 
of the play. We know that Phrynichus failed in 
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anoiher drama founded on historical facte, tiie McXi^ 
Tov aXtaxris, and perhaps this too was no great suc- 
cess, as so little has reached us of it At any rate 
Aeschylus desired to give a more vigorous and soldier- 
like treatment to the evente described, dispensing 
with the profuse music which characteiised his pre- 
decessor's works, and with the excessive lamentation 
which he had doubtless introduced. Aeschylus would 
also Avish that the deeds of Aristides on the day of 
Salamis and at Flataea should not be overshadowed by 
the glory of Themistocles. 

(2) As has been already said, the knowledge 
which we possess of the other plays said to have been 
produced with the Peraae is not sufficient to enable 
us to determine their relation to it. It has been 
supposed that the Phineua embodied certain pro- 
phecies, the fulfilment of which is exhibited in the 
later plays; and that the "Glaucus Fontiti8^^ con- 
tained some account of the battle of Himera, or that 
the "Glaucus FotnieiLS,^' if that play were the one, 
contained some account of the Battle of Flataea, Potnia 
being a small town between Thebes and Flataea. 

(3) It is said in the Life of Aeschylus that the 
Person was reproduced in Sicily at the desire of 
Hiero, and had a great success. Nothing is more 
probable, for Aeschylus paid several visite to the 
court of Hiero, and his genius was much appreciated 
there. But it would be interesting to know whether 
we possess the first or the second version. Those who 
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find it difficult to refer the passage of Aristophanes 
already mentioned to the text of the plaj as we have 
it may suppose that the later recension has reached 
us. But probably this is to expect too much exact- 
ness of quotation in the comic poet. Two old quotar 
tions, one by Athenaeus, of words purporting to be 
found in the Fersae, but not contained in our text, do 
not add very much to the evidence on the question. 

(4) The absence of prologue, the simplicity of 
the plot, and the general style of the composition, 
bear out the alleged date of the play, and shew that it 
was an earlier work than the Oresteian trilogy or the 
Prometheus. The number of Epic and Ionic forms is 
unusually large, as is to be expected where the Epic 
or narrative element so much predominates. We may 
notice the Epic particle i/Sc, such forms as ai€ro9, Ictkcv, 
iiaVf or again as *Acri^ri9, and the frequent omission vi 
the augment. 



The narrative of the Battle of Salamis given by 
Aeschylus will be easily followed with the help of the 
accompanying map. It should be understood that the 
Athenians were placed on the left of the Greek line 
and were immediately opposed to the Phoenicians on 
the right of the Persian line. The distance from 
Salamis to the mainland is not much less than a mile 
at any point, but the channel is full of small rocky 
islands. The distance from Psyttaleia to the neai'est 
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point on the island of Salamis is about 800 yards. 
Professor Rawlinson (on Herod, viii. 96) mentions 
the following as perhaps the only points in which 
Aeschylus supplements the narrative of Herodotus, 
viz.: "1. That the Persian fleet was drawn up in 
three lines. 2. That on both sides the fleets advanced 
with loud cries and shouts. 3. That the Greek right 
wing advanced first. And 4. That the Greeks exe- 
cuted against the Persians the manoeuvre of the 
7r€pwrXoo9." In the principal features of the narrative 
the poet and historian are quite at one. (See however, 
Dean Blakesley*s Excursus in the second volume of 
his Herodotus, where a different view is maintained.) 
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TiioeEsis. 



TkavKOs ip rots ircpt Alcxv^ov yLvBtav €K rmv ^oufKrcAv <t>ri<n 
^pwixov Tovs Hiptras vraoajrtiroifj(T$(U, iicriOrfcri de K(ii rrfv apxh^ 
Tfjv ipafioTOS ravnyv, 

Tod* €Ot1 TLtpvmv rwf iraKai deprjKormv. 

nk^v €K€t €vvovxos iariv dyyeWcav iv dpxS tt/v tqv Sep^ov ^rrov, 

aropvvs re Opovovs nvas tols rfjs dpxjis Traoiipotg, ivravBa di 

irpoXoyi^f i x^poff irpearfivrmv. Koi earip 17 p€V frKqini tov f^pe^ioros 

irapa r^ rdtj}^ Aopetov* 17 be xhroBetrts Sep^s aTpaTevcrdp.€VOS Korh 

TTJs *EXXadof /icr^ dwap^mg iroXX^;, iTtwov yxv aprrpov eirayopepos, 

vavs dc x*^^^^ BiaKoaias inrdy ^ Koi btKariwapas* koL neCfj pip ip 

nXaraiatff piKxiBeis^ povrti^ di ip TLaKapipi^ xal dm GcccroXiaf <f}€vy<op 

8i€7r€pauoBi] €if T^p 'AaiaPf itrriop dc ^rt ol ''EXXi^yer rpioKOfrias p^uov 

vrjas €txop> irpmn) €(f)o9og Uepo'Sp inl ^aptiov ibvarvx'IO't irepi 

MapaB&pa' bevripa iir\ SSip^ov, irtpl SoXa/xTva Koi nXaramr, rov 

Oe/ufFTOKKiovs irrparriyov SpTog t6t€ t^p ^ABrjpaidOP koi pi^TopoSf koX 

vijas €iir6pTos notfj(rat koi dvTiTd^(r6ai npos top Sip^irip' ov koX 

yepoftipov nepifyipoPTo avrov* 6 ^AnoXKmp yap tois *ABrjpcdots puav 

revopipoig noig t£p Uepaap ireptyepjjO'opTai €itr€ reixri $v\ipa Kara- 

iTKevdircUf Koi ovroa nepiyepiirdat avrSp, Koi ol pip reixfl tkeyop 

n'oifjo'ai elg rfjv noKip (vKipa dprl tSp \i6ip€0P' 6 bk QfpiaTOKKfjg 

€rux ovTtig, aXXa pijag €?7r€ iroi^crac, at iroXKaKig deck reap o(K€i»p 

r'€i;(<ov (roSfovci rovg dpdpmirovg. iirX Mipiopog rpay^op AlaxyKog 

dpUa 9iPti, Uipaaigy FXavx^ TLotpuI, TLpopaiOti, rovrov rov SCip(ov 

trarijp pAp ^y Aapeiog 6 Htptr&p ^afrCktvg^ h4''^P dc''Aro<r(ra. 



TA TOT APAMATOS nPOSXlHA. 



X0P02 rEPONTCN. 
AT0S2A. 

ArrEAos. 

EIAHAON AAPEIOY. 
aEjPaH.2« 



nEPSAI. 



XOPOS. 



TdSe fjLCp Tlepaoop t&v ol')(OfUvwv 

'EXXaS' 69 cuav irurra KaKelrat^ 

Kol t£v d<f>v€oov KOI iToXv^vaoiv 

eSpavtov (fniKcLKe^, Kara irpeajSeUiP 

0^9 aiJT09 ava^ Sip^^ /SaatXeu? 5 

^ap€ioy€Prjq 

ciKeTO x^P^^ i<f>opeveiv, 

dfM<l>i Se voGTip T^ PaaCKeUp 

KoX iro\vy(pvaov orpaTLd^ rjSrf 

KaKOfiapTi^ ayav opaoKoireiTaL lO 

OvfjL^ eawOev* 

TToaa yap layy^ * Kaiaroy&nj^ 

ol)(a)K€, viop S' dvSpa ^at^ei* 

Kovre Tt9 O77€\o9 ovre Ti9 iirrrev^ 

aarv to JlepaSv d<fnKP€tTaL' 15 

oire ri Xovacjp ^JS' ^^K^ardvayv 

KaX TO irciXaiOv Klaaivop Ip/co^ 

irpoXiirovTe^ efiav, 

oi fi€P €^' Zmriop, ol S' ezrl patSp, 

ire^ol T€ fiaSifjp 

iroXifiov <rr2^09 irapexppre^' 20 

olo^ ^AfiurrpTj^ iJS' 'ApTa^p6]/i79 
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rarfol HepaooVf 

^aaCKri^ fiaaiXio)^ viro^oc fieyaTiov 

aovvrai, arparias; ttoXX^? €<l>opoij 25 

To^oSdfiapTi^ T 978' iirirofiaTav, 

^fiepol fiev iSeiv, Beivol &e fiaxn^ 

'>pvj(ff^ evrXrjfiovi Sofjy. 

'A/W€/ij8ap?;9 ff iTTTTKyxapM'V^f 

Kol bAaalxTTT)^, S5 re ro^oBafia^ 3^ 

60-0X09 'I/i-au)?, ^apavhcLKi)^ 0\ 

imrtov T eKarfjp %a)a0dv7)^. 

dWov^ 8' fieya^ koI iroKvOpififKov 

NeJXo? eTre/JA^eV Itovacaxavf)^, 

UrjyaaTaywv AlrfVTTToyevrjf:, 35 

fieya^ ^Apadfir)^, Ta9 t (oyvylov^ 

&i]l3a(: e<f>eir(ov ^ApiofjudpSof;^ 

Kal iXeio^arat va&v ipirat 

Seivol irkfjffo^ r dvdpiOfioL 40 

dfipoSiaiTtov 8' eirerai AvB£v 

oj^Xo9, OLT hrhrav rJTr€ip(rf€vh 

Karix'^voTLv edvo^, tov^ MtrpoydOr)*: 

'A/)/CT"€V9 T dyado^Sy fiaaiKr)^ SioTTOif 

Kal iroXv'Xpvaot XdpBeL<; hro^ov^ 45 

nroXKol^ ap/iaatv i^opficiaLv, 

Slppvfid T€ Kal Tplppvfia TeKrf, 

<f>ofi€pdv oylnv irpoaiZeadai, 

arevvrat 8* l€pov TfidXov ireKdrcu, 

^tr/6v dpAf>i^a\elv BovTuov 'EXXaSt, 50 

MdpStav, ®dpv^i^, Xo7Xi?9 aK/wve^, 
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Kol oucovTUTToX MviTol' BafivXwv S' 

Tf TrdKvypv(TO<i TTafifit/cTop 6')(\ov 

irifjinret cvpSfiv, va&v r eiro^ov^^ 

Kol to^ovKk^ \rjfiaTi, in<nov^' 55 

TO (JL€U)(aipo^pov T Wvo^ €IC TrdtTTf^ 

'Aa'/a9 Sireraif 

ToiovK avdo^ HepalSo^ ata^ 

ol)(€Tat, dvSpSPf 60 

0D9 irepi ir&o'a 'xOdv 'Ao-tart? 

Bpe^cura iroBtp ariverat fidkepw, 

T0#C€€9 S' aKaxpl ff 'qiiepoke^hov 

relvoina j(p6pov rpofieovTaL 

ireTripatcev fi€v 6 TrepaeTrroXi^ ^Srf arp. a, 65 

fiaatKeio^ arpaTo^ eh avjliropov yelTOva ^w/jai/, 

XivoSio'/jLip oryehUf iropOfiov dfiei'^a^ 

* AOafiaprlBo^ ''EXXa?, 70 

TOV. 

iroXvdvSpov 8' 'Acta? Oovpio^ dp')(a>p am, a . 73 
iirX iraaav ydova noi/iavopiov Oeiov iKavvu 75 
StxoOep, 7r€^ov6fiot,<s e/e re 0a7\Aaaa'i 
ixvpotai 7r€7roi0<lo<i 79 

<r7v<l>€Koh i^eraL^, 'Xpvao^ovov yeped^ IcroOeo^ ^oJ?. 
Kvdpeop S' 6/ifiaaL Tuvaracop ^oplov Sipy/ia Bpd^ 

KOVTO^, arp. P , 

7ro\vj(€ip Kal TToXt/i/ai/ra?, ^vpiop 0* dpfia Skokcop, 
iirdyeL SovpiKkvrot^ dpSpdai T0^6BafjLPOp''Ap7j, 85 
So/cifio^ S' ovTi^ vTro<rrd<i fieyd\(p ftevpxvri <f>a)^ 

T&P dpT. p. 87 



8 AISXTAOT 

e^vpoi^ IpKcaiv elpyeiv dfia'xpv tcvfia dtCKaC" 

<ra9* 90 

dirpoaoiaro^ ydp 6 TlepaSv arpari^; oKKl^paav 

ioKop/riTLv S' dir&Tav Beau rl^ dvfjp Bvarh^ aklh 

^€L ; fi€<ra)B6^, 93 

rk 6 Kpai/nv^ irohl irqhi^fiaTO^ evirerko^ dvda- 

amv ; 95 

<f>i\6<f>pa)v yap irapaaalvei fiporhu eU dpKva^ dra, 
t60€v ovk Scrriv ifirep Ovarov dXv^avra ifivyelv. IQO 
deoBev yap Kara fiotp iKparrfaev to irdKaiop^ 

iTriaKrjyfre 8e Hipaai^ arp. y\ 

7ro\ifiov<; Trvpyoiaticrov^ 105 

Sieireip l'jnno')(dpfia<: re KKovov^f iroKedv r dva- 

ardaei^. 
ifMaOov 8' evpvTrSpou) daXdaaa^ iroXuuvofihfa^ 

irvevfiari Xd^ptp dvr. y\ IIO 

iaopdv irovTiov Skcro^f 
iriavvoi XeirroSofwi^ irela-fiaai \axnr6poi,^ re fia- 

yavoLVi. 
ravrd /aov fieKa/f)(lT(ov 
^pfjv dfivaaeTai (fyofitp, 
od, HepatKOv arpareviwrro^ 
rovBe, ixfj 7roXt9 irvdrj- 
rat KivapSpov fiey darv ^ovalSo^, 
/cal TO KiaaUop iroKiafi 
dprlSovTTOp ^(TaeraL, 
6d, TOVT €7ro9 yvpaiKoirKri' 
d^<% ofiiKo^ dirvmp, 
fivaa'LPOt<; S' ip TreirKoi^ Treay Xaick. 125 



arp. y. 


• 115 


dpT, S'. 


120 
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7ra9 7ap lir/rrfXara^ Kal ireSocTi^/S^^; \eo^ crp, d. 
(Tfj/^vo^ 0)9 eKKekoi/ireif fxeXwaav ^v op'^afiip 

arparovy 
TOP dfi^l^evKTOv i^afiei^a^ dfi(l>OTipa^ olKiov 130 
irp&va Koivdv ata^, 
"KiiCTpa 5' avhp&v ir60^ irlfiTrkarat SaKpifia- 

triv' avT, €. 

TlepalBe^ S* afipoirevOw itcdara iroOtp tf^CKivopi, 
rhv ai'XJlidevTa Oovpov evvarrip diroTre/jLyjra/iiva 
Xelirerac fiovS^v^, 

aXV 076, mpaai, toS* €V€^6fievoi 1 40 

ariryo^ dpj(aiop, 

(fypovrlBa kcBv^v ical fiadvfiovXov 
ddfieffay ')(pela Se irpoaijicei, 
TTcS? dpa Trpdaaet S^/e>{^9 fiaaiKevf: 
Aapeuyyeprffi, 145 

TO irarprnvvfiufv 761/09 dfierepov' 
TTorepov TO^ov pvfia to vtxSv, 
^ SopiKpivov 

Xo7^9 iaryp^ KeKpdvqKev. 

d\\' fjSe 0e&v Itrov d<f)0a\fioh 1 50 

^009 opfiarcu fi'/jTrip fiaaCkito^, 
fiaatkeia S* ififj, irpotnrin/oi}* 
teal 'nrpoa-(l>d6yyoi^ Be ypewv avrr/v 
TrdvTtv; fivBouri, wpoaavSdv, 

CO I3a0v^€ova)v avaaaa TlepaiSoDv vT^epTarrf, 155 
firjrep tj Sip^ov fyepacd, x^P^> Aapelov fyvvai, 
Oeov ixhf evvrjTeipa Tlepaoov, Oeov Sk Kal firjTT^p 

64 Ti fiYj Sal/iwv 'jraXaiif; vvv /JLeOiarn^Ke arpar^. 
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ATOSSA. 
ravra 8rj Xiirova Udpct) 'Xpva^oGToXfiov^ Sofiov^ 
zeal TO ^apelou re tcafiov koivov evvan^piov, l6o 
Kal fie KapBiav dfivaaec ^povTVi' €? S vfiii ip(o 
fivBoVy ovSafioo(; ifiavTrj(; ova dSeifJMvro^, (fiiKoi, 
fir^ /jbiya^ irXourof; /coviara^ ovSa<: dvrpiy^ rroSi 
oX^op, ov Aap€io<; fjpev ovk dvev de&v tip6^. 
Tavrd fioi SittXtJ fiipifip* d<f)pa<rT6^ iaripip ff^peal, 165 
fiijre •)(pfip,droi)P dpdpSpcop ir\r]0o<; ev Tifiy aefieip, 
iiryf d'XpTj/iaToia'i Xdpnreip <^c39, oaop aOipo^ irdpa. 
eari yap ttXoOto? 7' dfieji^^ dfi(f>l S' 6(l>da\fioi^ 

ofi/juL rydp BofiQop vofil^m Beairorov irapovalap. 
irph^ raS ft)9 ovrcof; e)(pPT<op TtSpScy avfi/3ov\oi 

\6yov I 70 

TovSi fiOL yipeade, Ileparaif yrjpaXia iruTTWfiaTa' 
irdpra yap ra KeSp* ip vfilp iarl fwi PovXevfiara. 
XO. ev ToS' lordi,^ yrj^ dpoaaa riJcrSe, fiif ae Si? <l>pdaai 
/Ai]T e7ro9 fii]T epyop wp ap Svpafiifs rf^eurdai OeXjf. 
€Vfi€P€L<i yap oj/ra? i/fuS? T(3i/Se crvfi^ovXov^ xa- 

Xet?. 175 

AT. TTOWOA? fM€P del PVKT€pOl<i opelpatTL 

^vpeifi, d<]} oiirep iral^ i/ib<: areiXa^; orrpaTop 

^laoptop yrjp ot)(€Tat iripaat OeXtop, 

dXyC ovTt TTO) T040J/S' epapye^ eiSo/irjp 

CW9 T^9 irdpoiOep evijypoprjf;, Xi^co Si trot, 180 

iSo^drrfp fiot Bvo yvpaiK evelfiopey 

17 fikp iriirXotaL \lepai,Kol<i '^aKrjfieprfy 

fj S' avre AcaptKocaipy eh S^frip fioXelpj 

fieyidet tc t&v pvp etcirperrecTdTa iroXv, 
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tcdXXei T afidfjia), xal Koavfyrira yevov^ 1 85 

TavTov' irarpav 8' evaiov rj fiev 'EAXdSa 

TOVTia ardaiv riVy ®9 €yd} ^Sokow opav, 
revyetv iv d\\i]Xcuat' ircu^ S' ifid^ fiadrnv 
Karelye KairpavveVy apfiaaiv 8' iiro 1 90 

l^euywaiv avrctf koX \eirahv iir avyivtov 
riOrjaL' yrj fiev t^S' iirvpyovTo cttoX^, 
ip r^vUuaL r elx^v evap/crov arrofia' 
97 S' ia'<f>aSa^€, luu xepolv evrrf Sl(l>pov 
Suunrapcuraei, koX ^vpapird^€i fiia 195 

opev ya7uv<Svy xal ^vyop 0pav€i fieaop' 
TTiTTTet S' €/LW9 irui^, Kol iTaTrjp Traplararai 
Aapeu)^ olicTeiptop a'(f>4' top 8' otto)? op^ 
Sep^^, v€7rXov<; fy^pvaip dfi<l>i adfjutri. 
Kcu ravra /lep Srj pvkt6<s elaiSeiP XeyW 200 

iirel 8* dvearrfp ical %6/9o7i/ KcCKKippoov 
ey^avaa infyfj^, ^p OwyiroX^ ^€/}l 
ficDfJMp TTpoaiarrjp, diroTp6iroi,ai, Balfioai 
BiXovtra Ovaai ireKapoPy £p reXr) rdBe' 
ops Se <j>€V'YOPr aUrop tt/do^ ia^dpap 205 

^olfiavr ifio^tp K d^ffoyyo^ iaraffrfp, tfylXoi' 
fiedvarepop Se KipKOp elaopw Bpofjup 
irrepoU i(f>opfialpopTa ical ^17X069 Kapa 
riKXopff* 6 8' ovSep aXXo 7' rj Tmj^a^ 8efia<s 
irapelx'S' ravr efioiye Selfiar ear iSecp, 2IO 

vfiip 8' d/covccp. eS yap la-rey 7ra(9 ifio^ 
irpd^a^ fiep €v Oavfiaaro^ dp yepoir dpfjp, 
KaK&^ Se irpd^a^ ov^ inrevdvpo^ iroXei, 
a^ideh S* ofjLoloi><; rrjaSe KOipapei jfdopo^^ 
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XQ. ov ae fiov\6fi€<r0a, f^fep, ovr ayap (l>ol3€tv 
\6yoi^ 215 

ovre BapavvuVy Oeoif^ Be irpoarpoiraU iKpovfievrf, 
et Tt (fiKavpov eZSe^y oItov r&vi^ aTroTpoirqv reXelv^ 
dyaOa S' i/ereXfj yeviaOai aoi re Kal riicvoL^ aWev 
ical iroXei <j}l\oc^ re TrSxri' Sevrepov Se yprj j^oA? 
7§ re KoX ff>0VToh %ka(TQai: irpevfievS^ 8' alrov 
rdSe 220 

(TOP ir6<rbp Aapeiop, ^Pirep (f)^ ISecp tear ev^popvip^ 
iaffKa aoi, Trifnreip riicp^ re 7^9 ipepdep e? ^ao^^ 
rdfiiraKip Be r&pSe yaia^ kcltoj^ d/iavpovadai aKortp. 
ravra Ovfiofiaprt^ dp aol irpevfiepS^ wap^peaa' 
€V'Bk irapTayrj reKevp (tol t&pBg Kplpofiev iripi, 225 

AT. d\Xd firjp evpov^ y 6 tt/^cSto? Teal's' ipvirvltov Kpirrfi 
iraiZl Kal B6fioi<; ifiouri Tr}p^ iicvptoaa^ <j>dTiP. 
i/crekoiro Brj rd 'xpriard' ravra S', ©9 e<f>U<Tat^ 
irapra 0i]<rofiep deoicrc to?? t epepOe yf}^ ^tXoi9, 
eSr av eh oIkov^ fiSXtofiep, xetva S* CKfiaOeip 
0e\(o, 230 

ci <f)tKoi^ irov Ta9 ^A07jpa^ <f>a^lv IBpvaOat %5oj/o9; 

XO.T^Xe 7rp09 Bvafiah apaxro^ 'HXiov ff^Btpaafiartop. 

AT. dKKa fiTjp Xfieip €/xo9 7rat9 TrjpBe Bripaaa^ 'jtoXlv] 

XO. trdaa yap yepoir dp 'E\Xa9 fiaaiKeoD^ VTnjKOO^, 

AT. SBe Tt<; irdpeariv avTol^ dpBpoifKriOeui orpaTOV', 235 

XO. icaX arpard^ toiovto^ ep^a^ iroXKa Brj M?7&)i;9 /coicd. 

AT. Kal rl irpb^ tovtoutlp dXXo \ ttKovto^; i^apKTJf; B6fioi<; ; 

^O.dpyipov TTfiytj ta9 avTolf; iarty drjaavpo^s x^ovo^. 

AT. TTorepa yap Tofoi;X«09 ai')(jp/fj Bid %ep(3v avrovi 
TTphrei ; 

XO. oi;Sa/ir(S9' eyxv o-raBaia Kal <^€pd(nnBe<i adyau 240 
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AT. t/9 S^ TToifiapayp errecTC KairiSea'n'ol^et (TTpaTm; 
XO.ovTivo^ BovXot KiKKnjvrai ffxora^ oi!8' vmjKooi. 
AT. ^(09 av ovv fievoiev avSpa^ 7rciKefiloi;<; iirtfXuSa^; 
XO. &(rT€ ^apelov iroXiv re ical KoXbv ^Oelpai arparov, 
AT. Seiva rot \eyet9 16vt<ov rok reKovai, f^povrlcrai, 245 
XO. aXX' e/Kol ioKelv rdj^ elaci irdvra vafieprf) XSyop' 
TovSe ycip Spdfi^fia ^Q)ro9 TlepcLKov irp&rret fiaOelVy 
Kol ^ipei aa^i^ rt irparyo^ iaOXov fj ica/cbv KKveiv, 

ATrBAOS. 

(3 7^5 diraaT)^ ^AaiaSo^ TroXur/JLara, 

cS Uepai^ ala xal jrokd^ irT^vrov Xifirjv, 250 

©9 iv fita 7r\f)yrj Kari^Oaprai, iroXi^ 

oXjSo^, t6 Uepa-oip 8' dvdo^ oix'srat irecrov. 

Wfioi, KaKov fiev irp&TOV drfyiXXeiv KUfcd' 

o/ioD^ S* dvdjKfj Trdv dvairrv^tu irdOo^, 

Hepo'ai' arpaTo^ ydp ira^ oXwXe fiapfidpfov, 
XO. avL dvuL Kcucdy veoKora crp. a . 

Kol Bdb. alaly SuilveaOe, Hipaat^, t68' a;^09 kXvopt€^. 
AT. e59 irdma y ear ixelva SunreTrpa/yfiiva' 260 

fcavT09 8' diXiTTCi}^ voa-rifwv ffXerro} ^009. 
XO. ^ fiaKpo^loTO^ o& 76 T^9 dm. a • 

cd^v iil>dvdrf yepaioi^, aKoveiv roBe irfjfi aeXirrov. 
AT, KOL fjbtfv irapciv ye kov Xoyov^ dXXcov KXiitov, 

Jlepo'ai, ^pdcrcufi av oT erropavvOri Ka/cd, 
XO. oTOTOToi, fidrap arp, ^. 

Td iroKKd fiiXea wa/Afnyrj 

709 dir* 'A<r/8o9 '^X0* iir alap 2JO 

Slap 'TSiXXdBa ^^dpap. 
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AF, TfKrjdov(TL v€Kpwv SvtnroTfJuo^ i<f>dapiJiAvmv 
XaKofUPo^ dteral ira^ re 7rp6ax^po^ totto^ 

XO. OTOTOTOl, ^CKoHV out. 8* 

aXlSova (rdfuiTa nroKv^a^ 

KarOavovra Aiyet? ^epecOai 

irXarf/eroZ^ iv hvirkaKetrtriv. 
AF. ovhev yap r}pK€i ro^a, ttS? S' dTrdWvro 

arparhs SafiaarOeU vatburtv ifi/SoXcu^. 
XO. ?i;f* oTTor/xoi/ ^octv arp. y. 280 

Bva-auivf} Hip<rai^ 

B(foi^, 0)9 irdvra ira^KCiKto^ 

iOeaaVy alai, arparov <f>0€tpevro^, 
AT. (0 7r\€icrroi/ iydo^ ovofjba XaXafilvo^ /cXveiv* 

<l>€Vy Twp ^AOrfvSv 0S9 aTevto fi€fiVfffJb€ifO<:. 285 

XO. crrvyvai y ^AffSvcu SafoL^ am. y. 

fiefivrjaOal toi irapa 

(09 iroXKa^ HepalSfOv fictTav 

eKTiaav eSviSaf; rjK avdvhpov^* 
AT. a-irf& iroKai hvarrivo^ iKireTrXfjyfJLemj 290 

KaKoh' inrepPaXKei, yap rfie avfi^pdy 

TO fiTfre Xi^ac pJjr ipoorrfaat, irdOr}, 

o/u»^ S' avdrffcrj TTijfiovci^ ^porok ^epeiv 

Oe&v SiSovTcov' irav S' dvairrv^a^ trddo^ 

Xe^ov fcaraard^;, Kei arivei^ Kcucoh Ji/^ft)9, 295 

t/9 oif T€0vfjK€, rlva he teal TrepOi^trofiev 

Tcop dpjfeXeitoVy oar iwl aKryrrroirx^la 

raxO^U dvavhpov rd^iv rjptjfiov Oavdv* 
AF. H6f>^9 ti€v avTo^ ^^ re kcu, ^>do^ fiXhret, 
AT. ifioU fihf elira^ Soifiaa-iv ^ao9 fieya 300 

Kal XevKov fjfiap vvktw ite fieXa^x^M^^' 
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AF. ^ApT€fifiaprj<: Be, fivpia^ ittttov )8pay8ei)9, 
<rTt;^\ou9 Trap' dxra^ Oelverat ^iKffvu&v* 

ir/ibqiia /eov<f>ov ix vew d^'Karor 30S 

Hevdf^CDV T aptaro^ TiaKTpUov Wayevfj^, 
0aKaa-<r67rXij/CTOv vrjaov AlavTo^ iroKel, 
AtXaeo9, ^ Apa-a/j/rj^; re Kapyijcrrf^ rplro^, 
©rS' dfiffyl vrjaov rrfv ireXeioOpififwva 
viKfofievov KvpiiTaov Itryvpav yObva' '^\0 

mf^aSfi re Ne/Xou y€LTOv£v Khfuirriov 
^ApKTei)<;, 'AScviyy, fcal ^epeaaevrj^; rpiro^, 
^apvovxp^> <>^^ ^^09 ix fivd^ wiaov, 
Xpv<Tev9 iAdraWo^ fivpiovTap^os 6av(ov, 
Xmirov p^eXalvrj^ rj^efji^v rpiafivpla^, 31S 

TTVpafjv fybifK'qBrj BdaKiov yeveidBa 
€T€yy\ dp^el^cov ')(p&Ta irop^vpea ^atf)^. 
Kai Mdyo<: "Apafio^ ^Aprd/irj^ re BaKTptos 
aKkrfpa^ ficTOiKO^ 7^9 eKei KaTe<f)0iTO. 
"AfirjoTpi^ ^Apx^Lorpevs re iroKvirovov hopv 320 
V(op^v, o T ia0\o^ ^Apt6p4ipBo^ XapBeac 
irivdo^ irapatT^wv, X€i<rd/jir)^ 0* 6 MiJ<rto9, 
^dpvfik T€ irevTijKovTa irevrdicif; veSv 
TOjyo^, yivo^ Avpvato^, €V€iBfj^ dvrjp, 
Kelrai 0av(ov SeCkato^ ov /ta\' €vtvj(w^' 325 

Xvivveak re irp&ro^ eh evy^trx^lav, 
^iXIkoov €Trapj(p^f eh dvrjp irXeiaTov irovov 
e)(0pols irapturx^) evKTiem dwoiXeTo. 
[touovB^ dpxpvrtov virep,vrjiT0viv nrepi!] 
iroKK&v irapSvrmv 6\ir/ dira/fyiXKoo Kcucd, 330 
AT. alal, fcaKwv i^^iara Brj k\v(o rdBe, 
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alaj(rf re Tlipaai^ Koi Xuyea KiOiCVfiaTa, 

drop ^paaov fiot tovt avaarpk^a,^ 'iraKiV 

iroaov hi ifkfjBo^ fjv vetSv 'E\\i/i//8a)i/, 

Sot d^iwrac UepartK^ (rrpaTeufjuiTi 335 

fuzj^i/ ^poyjtac vatoiaiv ifjL^oKdi^ ; 

AF. irXtfOov^ fi€v av aa^ lad* iicaTi, fidpfiapop 
vavalv Kparrjaai. xal yctp ''^Wrjaiv fiev rjv 
6 ircK dpi0fi6^ 69 rpiatedSa^ 8e/ea 
va&v, ZeKd^ K rjv rdSvSe %a>/9l9 eKKpvro^' 340 

Bip^ Sk, Kal yap olSa, ^iKca^ fikv rjv 
&v Tjye irXfjOo^;, ai S' virepKOfuroi Tdj(€i 
i/carbv SU fjtrav hrrd 0*' cXS' e^€* X0709. 
firj aot SoKovfiev rySe Xei^Orjvai f^djf^; 

AT. dW c5Se haifKov rt? Karii^deLpe arpardp, 345 
rdXavra ^plaa^ ovk laoppoirtp tv^V' 

AT, Oeol iroXtv crdfyvtriv JlaXKdZo^ Oea^. 

AT. er' ap' ^A0rjv£p ear dir6p07fTO^ ttoX*? ; 

AF. dphp&p yap opTcop epxo^ ia-rlp da(f}a\€^. 

AT. dpxv ^^ paval JQVfJL^oXrj^ rk fjp if>pdaop' 350 

T4W9 Karrjp^aPf irorepop "EWiyi/e?, /^ax^9, 
rj iral^ ifii^, TrXijdei KaTavyrjaa^ pecip; 

AF. rjp^€P p»€P, cS Siairotva, rov iraPTO^ KaKov 
<l>ap€l9 oKdarcop fj Kaxo^ Balfjuop irodip, 
dprjp ydp ^'EtWrfp ef ^AOrfvaCoDP arparov 355 

iK0(M/ €\>€^€ iraiBl a^ Bip^y) rdBe, 
0)9 el fieXaipij^ w/crb^ t^ercu Kpi<f>a^f 
''EXX171/69 ov fiepolep, dXkd criXfiaacp 
POMP iir€P0op6pT€^ a\Xo9 aXKoae 
SpacTfi^ Kpv<f>ala> fiiorop itca-waolaro, ZOo 

6 S* €vOi>^ (09 fiKovaep, ov ^veh Sokop 
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"^Wrfvoi dvBpi^ ovBk rhv 6^&v if>06pov, 
iraaiv irpo^wvel rovSe vavdfyypi,^ \6yov' 
evT oaf ^iK&ftdv dfcrltnv ^Xi09 yOova 
\^^, lepiffui^ 8k rifievo^ aWkpo^ ^dffrj, 365 

rd^ai ve&v irrii^ fiev iv aroixpi^s rpiarli/, 
efcirXov^ ^vKdaaetv KaX TrSpov^ dXtppoOov^, 
aXka^ 8k KVKktp vrjaov AXavTO<; Tripi^' 
609 el fwpov ff>ev^olaff ''£X\i;x/€9 fca/cov, 
vavfTLv tcpvijyaio^ 8pa<r/M0P evpovre^ rivd, 3 70 

irdo't aripeadai Kparof; rjv irpoxelfievov. 
ToaavT eXcfe xdp0* vtt evffvfiou <f>p€v6fi' 
ov yap TO jj,i\Xov itc Oe&v rfirloTaTO, 
oi 8^ ovK dKocfioD^, dWd ireiOdpyftp f^pevX 
8el'Trv6v r eiropavvopro, vav^drr)^ r dvfjp 375 
rpoTTovTo Kdirqv aicaXfjuov dfuj) evriperfiov, 
iirel 8€ ^^7709 v^lov KaTi<f>dcTo 
/cal vv^ i'jrp^t, 7ra9 dv^p Kdom)^ dva^ 
€9 vavp ix^p^f' 'W"a9 0" oirT^jcov hnararT}^* 
rd^i^ 8e rd^ip irapeicaKev pefi<: fiUKpa^' 380 

ifXiovai S' w eicaa'TO^ ^p T€Tayfiipo<;, 
Kcu wdppvxpt 8fj SidfrXoop /caOioTaa'ap 
pa&p dpo/cre^ irdpra pavri/cip Xecip' 
KaX pif^ ij^fipet, kov fidX^ 'BiXXi^poyp arparb^ 
Kpv<fiaiap cKirkovp ov8a/MTJ KoOla-raTO' 385 

iirei ye pAproi XjevKoirceiko^ 'qpiApa 
iracrap Kari(r')(e yalap €v<f>€yyrj^ ISelp, 
irp&TOp flip 17;^ Ki\a8o^ 'lEKXijptop irdpa 
gioXTrrfSop ev^iMiaep, 6p0iop 8* afia 
dprrfXdXa^e PTftnciriSo^ irerpa^ 390 

VX^' ^/9o9 8€ iraav ^apfidpot^ iraprjp 
P. 2 
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ypa)fj/rj^ dwoaffiaKeuriv' ov yap co9 ^vy^ 

iraiav i^vfivovv aefivov '^EWrjve^ Tore, 

aX)C €9 fi^Xtv bpfiwvre^ evy^jffjt Opaaei, 

aaKirirf^ S' avry iravr iKelv i'n'i<l>\€y€v' 395 

€i}di>9 Se Kmrri^ podiABo^ ^vvefM/SoXy 

hraKTav oKp/qv fipix^'Ov ifc KeKevfiaro^, 

dodk Se irdvre^ fjaav eK^vebi iielv 

TO Se^iov iiev irp&rov evraicrto^ icipa^ 

fiyelTo Koa-fitp, Sevrepov S' 6 Tra? (ttoKo^ 4CX5 

eVefe^copcA, Kai iraprjv ofiov tcKveiv 

troXKriv ffo-qv, cS TratSe? 'EXXtjpodv Ire, 

iXevdepovTC iraTpLh\ ekevdepovre ik 

iraiha^, yvvaixa^, detav re irarpwmv SBtf, 

drjica^ T€ Trpoyoveov' vvv virep iravrtov Aydv, 405 

Koi firjv Trap rjfiwv UepalSo^ yXdaarj^; p60o<: 

virrjvTia^e, KovKer rjv fxiTCKeip oKp/fi. 

€v6i^ he vav<i iv vrfi 'xaXjcyprj aroKov 

eiravaev' fjp^e 8' ififioXfj^ '^Wrjvifcrj 

vav<:, KonoBpavei iravra ^olvIo-o-t)^ v€d^ 410 

Kopvfifi*, iir aWffv S' aX\o9 Idvvev Bopv. 

rd irp&ra fjuev vvv pevfia Tlepai/cov arparov 

dvreixev' w Se TrXrjdo^ iv arev^ ve&v 

^OpouTT, dptayrj S* oifTt9 dXXrfXjot^ iraprjvy 

airrol K v(f> aifr&v ifM/36Xoi^ ;^aX#co(7T6/£Ot9 415 

'jraiovTy edpavov irdvra Koym^prf otoXqv, 

^ISXXffviKal re vrje^ ovk d<l>paa'fi6va)^ 

tcvKXjip iripL^ edetvov, vimovro Be 

<Tica(fyri veoov, uaXaxraa ovk er riv.i,0€iVy 

vavar/la)v irX-qOova-a koX <f>6vov Ppor&V 420 

OKTol he vexpwi/ '^^oipdhe^ t eTrXrjdvov' 
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oaaiirep fjaav papfidpov OTparevfiaro^' 
Tol 8' &aT€ Ovwov^ rj nv ij^Ovc^v fiokov 
dyauri kcdttSv dpavfjboalv r ipevirUov 425 

eiraiov, ippcix''^^^> oififoyrj S' o^iov 
Kcofcvfiaaiv Karei'xe ireKarfLav aiXa, 
S(o^ KcKaivrjf; vv/CTb<$ ofifi d^elXero, 
Katea>p oe irXfiuo^, ova av €i oe/c rjfiara 
(TToi')(7)fyopoh}Vf ovK av ixTrXtja'aifil col, 430 

€v ydp ToB* iadi, fiTjSdfju rjiiipa fiia 
TrXrjBo^ ToaovTapcOfiov dvdpdirtop Oavelv, 

AT. aialy ica/emv Srj nreka^o^ eppmyev fiiya 

Hipacu^ T€ Kal irplnravTi fiapfidpa>v yivei. 

AT, €v vvv ToS' iaOt, fMjS&rro) fieaovv kukov' 435 

rotdS* iir avrol^ rfXde a'Vfi<l>opd irddov^y 
(09 ToiaSe Kal SU dvTiarjKcia'cu poiry, 

AT. Koi t/9 yepoiT av TfjaS^ er i')(jSL(ov rv^ ; 
Xe^ov tIv av (fyp^ Ti]vSe avp^opdv orparA 
ikOelv tca/ccov phrovaav 69 ra imtraova, 440 

AF. Tlepacdv oaonrep fj^av dKfiaioi ^vaiv, 
'^vj(i]v T dpiaroi Kevyeveiav i/nrpeirei^j 
avT^ T avaKTi iriariv iv irpoiroL^ del, 
reOvdaiv ala-y^pw SvarKXeea-rdTtp fiop^, 

AT. ot '7(0 ToKaiva ^vpL<l>opa^ KaKrjq^ t^lXoi. 445 

iroUp lUiptp he rovaSe (j)^^ oXcoiXivcu] 

AF. 1^09 Tt9 iarl irpoade 'ZaXafitvo^ roiroov 
fiaid, Bvcopfio^ vavaXvy rjv o (f>Cko')(ppo^ 
YYdv i/jbfiareAei, vovrtofi dicrtj^ errc, 
ivravffa irGp/irei toiJctS' 57r6>9 or av ve&v 450 

^daphne^ &xPp^^ i^croi/ eKam^olaro, 

2—2 
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KTelvoiev €V')(€ip{iirov 'EWi^vo)!^ <rTparhv^ 

^l\ov<: S* vw€K(T(a^o^€v ipaXuov iropcov' 

KUKm ri fi€7<\ov iarop&v. a>^ yap Oed^ 

vamv €Sa>K€ icOSo? "EWiytrtv pAyri^, 455 

avOrifiepov ^pa^avre^ ev^aX/co^v Sefuif; 

iTrXoiav va&v i^idptoaKOV afuJH Se 

kvkKovvto irdaav vrjaovy war dpoj'xapeip 

owoi rpanroivro. iroXKa fiev yap itc %ep(i3i/ 

irkrpoKnv rjpdaaovrOf ro^tKr}^ t aTTO 460 

ddfiiyyo^ lot irpoairlrvovTe^i diTCKvaav, 

T^X09 8' €<l>Op^7)0€VT€(: 6^ €v6^ podov 

iralovai KpeoKoirovai, hvarrjvwv fiikrf^ 
&)9 dnavrtov i^a7ri<l>0eipap ^Lop, 
Hip^^ £' dp^fuo^ep KaK&p op&p fid0o<:' 465 

IBpap yap el'^e iraPTo^ evarffj arparoVy 
vy^Xop oyOop diyyj, ireKayUv; dTsjos:' 
pTj^a^i Be 7r67r\ou9 KapaicwKVira^ Xiyv, 
Trefft) iraparffetKa*; d^ap arparevfiarc, 
irj<r dxoafi^ ^ifp ^vyy, rotapBe aoi 470 

Trpd? ry irdpoide ^v/JL<l)opdp irdpa arepeip, 
AT. «3 arvypk Saifiop, w? ap' e^eycra? if>p€p£p 
Hepaa^' iriKpdp 8e iral^ ifjbo^ rifuopiap 

KkeiP&P ^AOlJPWP €Vp€, KOVK dlT7]pK€<rdp 

ov^ irpoaOe M.apada)P fiapl3dp<op dirdikearep' 475 
cSi/ dprliroipa iraif; ifio^ irpd^eip hoK&p 
ToaopSe ttXiJ^o? irrjfidrayp hreawcuFep. 
ai> S* el'jre vawp at ire<l>€vyaaip pxfpop, 
irov rdaK tKenre^' olaOa (rqpufjvai ropw^i 
AF. POMP Se Torfol T&p XeXeififiipoDP avSifP 480 

Kar ovpop ovK evKoafiop alpopTai (f^vyr^p. 
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huiXKvd\ oi fih/ dfKfji Kpr^vaiov ydvo^ 
Bly^ irovovpre^f oi S' vtt aaOfiaro^ k€vo\ 
8i€it7r€p&/iep 69 T€ ^(OKioi>v yjSova 48 5 

#cal ^tdplS alav, Mi^Xca t€ koKitov, oi 
Xirepx^w dpSet ireSiov evp^vel ttot^' 
Kavrevdev ijfJLa^ 7^9 *A^atffio9 ireSov 
fcai &€(r(TaX&v iroXiafi vTreo'iravurfAevov^ 
Popa<i iSi^ain' evOa hfj TrXewrrot ddvov 490 

hi^^ re Tufi^ r' a/xi^orepa ydp tjv rdSc. 
Mar/vTfTt/crjv Sk yaiav I9 re MaKeSSvoop 
X^^pav d(f>iK6fjb€aff , iir *A^lov iropov, 
36\l3rj^ ff l\£iov Sovaiea, Hafyyaiov r 0/009, 
'HSo)i;/S' alav' vvktI S' iv Tavrrj 0€d^ 495 

'XetfiSv cuopop flSpcre, irrfyvvaiv he irav 
peeOpov dr/pov ^Tpvfiopo^' deov^ Se rt9 

TO TTplp VOlll^tOP OvBaflOV TOT €VJ(eT0 

XiTaia-i, yaiap oipavov re irpoaKwrnf. 

hrel Se TToWd deoicKvr&v iirava'aTo S^^ 

crparb^, irepq, KpvaraXKoTnjya Bid iropov' 

X^SoTi^ fM€v TjfJL&v irplv aKeSacrdfjpoi Oeov 

dicrlpa^ dppnjOrf, treaaxTfiepo^ Kvpel, 

ff>'\€y(OV yap avya'vi Xapnrpo^ rfKlov kvkKo^ 

pAcrop TTopop SirJKe, Oepfialptov (pXoyl' 505 

irliTTOP K iir dXXriXoiaip' evTV^ei he rot 

o<rrt9 Tdj(i<TTa trpevfi direppfq^ep fiiov. 

ccoi he XoLirol icaTv^op aoarqpUK^ 

Qp^KTfp irepdaame^ p^oyt^ voXK^ iroptp^ 

ff/covaip eK^vyovTe^y ov iroXKol Tive^, 5^0 

iff)' eaTiovj(pv yaZav q)9 oriveiv rroXiv 
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UepaoiVf iroOovaav ^iXrdrrjv ij/Sfjv ^doi/o?. 

ravT Sot d\i]0^' woWd S' i/cXeliroo Xiywu 

Kcuc&v a Hipacu^ iyKaTiaKtjy^fv 0eo^. 
XO. (3 Sv<nr6pfjT€ Scufiov, m dryav jSapv^ 5^5 

iroSotv ev/fKjov iravrX TlepaiK^ yivei. 
AT. ot '7© rdXaiva Sunreirpayfiivov arpaTov' 

€09 /cdpra fioi a€uf>Ss iBi^Xaxra^ xaxd. 
vfieh Si ^t;\a>9 avr ayav eKplvare. 520 

ofMH)^ S\ ifirecSri t§8' ifcvpaxrev (l)dTL^ 
vfiwVy Oeo'k f^€v irp&Tov ev^aaOac diXo)' 
eireira yy re Kai ^Ovrok Brnpi^fuiTa 
rj^to XatSovaa ireKavov i^ olfctov ificoV 
iirUrrafiai fikv ©9 eTr' i^ecpyao-fMevoi^, 525 

a\X* e9 T^ Xotir^ et ti S17 \&ov triXoi, 
vfid^ hk 'x,PV ''^^ TotaSe rofe ireirpcuyfAei/oi^ 
irurrolai irurrd ^vfi<l>ip€cv /SovXevfjbara' 
Kal 'n'aiB\ idv irep Sevp* ifiov TrpoaOev fioXrf, 
irapijyopeiTe, xal TrpoTre/Awer' €9 So/mov^^ 530 

firj Koi Ti 7rp6^ KaKoiai TrpSadrfraL Kaxov. 
XO. eS Zcv jSaaiKev, vvv ^TlepaAv 

T&v fi&yaXavx^v fcal irokvdvhpoiv 

(TTpaTtdv oAi<ra9 

darv rb Xovcwv iJS' ^^K^ardvoytf 535 

irevdei hvo^ep& KoriKpir^^' 

TToXKal S' dTToKals X^P^^ KaKvTrrpa^ 

KaT€p€nc6fjL€vai BuifivSaXioi^ 

SdKpvtn koXttov^ 

Teyyova, aXrfov<i fierixovaai. S40 

ai S* d^poyooi TlepciSe^ dvhp&v 
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iroOiovaai ISetv dpTi^vylav, 

Xi/CTpcov evva^ dlSpoy^lTfova^, 

'XkiSav^^ 7JI3r)^ rip^lriv, d^eiaai, 

irevdovat yooi^ aKopeoTOTaroi^' 

Kor/oS a fihpov T&v olxpfiivcov 

alp<o Boxlfjuo^ irokwrevOrj, 

vvv yap S^ irpoTratra fikv crivei 

yaV ^Aah ifCKevovfiiva' 

Sdp^^ fi€v yap dyajyev, iroirol, 

Sepfi;? S' dircoKeaev, roroty 

Sip^<i Se TrdvT eiriaire iw^povo)^ 

fiaplSeaa-i irovrlai^, 

riirre ^apeio^ fiev ou- 

T(o TOT dfiXafirjf: iirfjv 

To^apxo^ 7ro\ti;Ta*9, 

^ovalSat<: ^/Xo9 d/craop, 

ve^ovs ydp re koI OdKaaciov^ 

ofioirrepoi tcvavoiiriSe^ 

j/ae? flip dyaryov, irorroi, 

pae^ 8' dirdiKeaav, TOToi, 

i/a€9 iravtoXiOpoiaiv ififfoXak, 

Bid S' 'laoi/o)]/ x^P^^ ' 

TinOd 8' iK(f>vy€iv avaKT 

avTov €09 aKovo/iev 

Sp'p/Cff^ afi ireSiijpei,^ 

Sva^lfiov^ re xeXevBov^. 

Tol 8* dpa 'irptoTOiiopoi, ff>€V, 

Xei^OivTe^ irpo^ dvarfKav, if/, 

aKTd^ dfjuf>l Kvxpela^, ody 

* * * <rTiv€ Kal Ba/cvd" 
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545 



(TTp, a . 

SSo 



S5S 



apT. a. 



S6o 



565 



ffTp /S". 



570 
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^ov I3apv S* dfil36aa'OP 
ovpavL a')(fi, Od, 
reive hk Sva/SAv/crov 
0oaTiv ToKaivav avhav, 
KvairrS/jbevot 8' d\l Beiva, <f}€v, 
a/ciXKovrai irph^ dvavSmv, iff, 
waiScov Ta9 dfiiavrov, od, 
itevOel S' dvipa hofio^ arepvi^ 
deU, T0AC€€9 S' awatSe^ 
oaifiovi a'xfj, oa, 
hvpofievoi, yipovre*: 
TO mav Sr) KKvovaiv d^o^, 
Tol S' dpd ryav ^Aalav Sfjv 
ovKCTC irepaovopjovtnai^ 
oviciri iaafio^opowLV 
SecTToavvoKriv dvar/Kai^, 
oi3S' €9 ryav TrpoTrlrvovTe^ 
ap^ovraL /SaaiXela 
ydp SioKai7{£p to-j^'9. 
oiJS' €Ti yk&aaa fiporolciv 
ev <f>v\aKai^' \e\vTai yap 
Xao^ eKeiOepa fid^eiv, 
(W9 iXvOfj ^vybp dXxd^. 
aifia'^Oeta'a S* dpovpav 
AiavTO^ irepiKkuara 
vdao^ ?^€t rd Tlepadv, 
AT. <f>t\x)i,, KaK&v fiev iaTL^ efiireipo^ tcvpel, 
eirioTarai fipoTolaiv 609, 'drrav k\vSo9v 
KaK&v €7re\0rjf irdvra Beifialveiv <f>iX€i' 
irav S' 6 Sai/xtov evpo^, veTToidevai 



575 

dvT. ff. 



580 



arp. 7. 

585 



590 

dm. </• 



595 



600 
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t6v wirhv del Baifiov* ovpveiv tv%^9. 
ifioi yap r}Sff irdvra fiep ^ofiov TrXea 
iv Sfifjiaaiv rdvrala ^alverai OetHv, 
/Soa 8' iv (o<rl /eeKaSo^ ov Traicivio^' 60$ 

Tola icaic&v eicjfKri^i^ ixtpofiet if>pivd^. 
Toir/dp KcKevOov rtjv^ avev r oy^rffidran/ 
;^XtS^ re rrjs irdpoiBev ix So/udv irdXiv 
iareCKa, iratSb^ irarpl irpev/ieveZ^ X^a? 
<f>€pov(r, iirep veKpolcTL fieCKiKTrjpta, ' 610 

fioo^ T d^ dyvTJ^ 7{£VKov evirorov ydXa, 
7179 T ap0€fiovpyov (rrdy/ia, irafufMe^ A^^*> 
Xi^aatv vSprfXcu^ irapdevov irrfffj^ fiiray 
d/ctfparov re p,7jTpo^ dr/pltK i'fro 
iroTov 'jrtCKaia<; dfMireKov ydvo^ t6&* 615 

T^9 t' alhf iv ff^vKKoiai daWovat}^ filov 
iavdrj^ ikala^ Kapwo^ €v<iSrf<; irdpa, 
dvBri 76 TrXeKTa^ vafj^opov jaia^ ri/cva, 
dXK\ CD <f>i\ot, 'xpatai raurSe vepripoav 
i/iivov^ iirrev^fi€iT€, rov re SaifMova 620 

^apeiov drfKoXetade, yairorov^ S' eyci 
Tifid^ irpoTrepAlrio rdfrBe veprepoi^i deol^, 
"KO. I3a4rl\€ui yvvai, irpia^os Hipa-aL^, 

av re Trifive x^^*^ OaXdfiovf; iirh yrj^, 

^/lkZ? 0* tjfivoi^ alrrjtrofieda 625 

^0lfl€V(OV TTOflTToi^ 

ev^pova^ elvai Kara yauv;, 

dXKa xP^viOb Baifiove^ diyvol, 

Tt) re xal 'Epfirj, JSaa-iXev r ivipaov, 

TrifL'^aT evepOe '^v^V^ €9 <f>oo^' 630 

el yap ri icaKwv Ako^ otSe ifKeov, 
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fj p dieL fiov /JuiKapira^ Urohalfuov /Saa-iked^ arrp. d. 

PapPapa aaifyrfvfj 

UvTo^ rd TravaiolC aiavfj SvtrOpoa /SdfYfiara; 635 

vepOev apa k\v€i fiov; 

dWct av fiotf T& re Kal aWoi, yjSovUnv dye/io^ 
v€^, can» a. 640 

Sai/JLova fieyavxv 

iovT alviaoT ix Sofuov, Uepadp Xovavyeinj deou' 

iripnrer^ S' av(o otov ovirm 645 

THepai^ clC iKaXvyfrev. 

fj ^/Xo9 dprjp, ^t\o9 o^do9* <^/\a yap K€K€v0€v 

fjdrj, arp. 13' » 

*AlSa)v€d^ 8' dvairofiirS^ dveiri^ ^AiSoovei^ 650 
t^apelov, olov dvuKra i^apeidv* rji 
oi/T6 yap avhpas wot dirtoWv iroKefio^dopoKriv 

arai^, dvr. ff. 

deofMi^a-Toyp S* i/ccK\'n(rK€TO IIc/otTat?, Oeofirja-TCjp S* 
eaxev, iirel OTparbv ev iiroBcoKei. 17^. 
PaXffv dpxcuo^ ^aXrjv XOi, l/cov, arp, y\ 

€\0* iir oKpov Kopvfxfiov oxOov, 
KpOKSfiawTOv TToBh^ €vfiapiv delptav, 660 

PaaCKelov Tidpa<: ^dXapov fn^avo'/coov. 
^d<rtc€ irdrep oKaxe ^apeidvy ol. 
57ra)9 Kaivd t€ kXvt)^ via r d'^rj, dvr, y, 665 
SiairoTa BecTroTov, (f>dvridt. 
Xrvyia yap T19 €7r* dxXv^ TreTroraTaC 
veoXaia ydp rjBrf icard irSxr oXcoKe, 670 

fido'tce irdrep dxaxe Aapeidv, ot 
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aiai auu, ctt^So?. 

w iroXiKKavre <\>CKoi<rt 0av(ovy 

ri rdSe Svpdra Swdra 675 

irepl ra <ra BiBvfia 81 avocap dfidpria 

irdaa ya <ra raS* ; i^i(f>0ivff al rplcKaXfi^oi 

va€^ dpct€^ dvae^, 680 

AAPEIOS. 

cS iria'Tct iriar&v fjkiKei ff i^fiij^ ifArj^ 
Ilipa'ai yepaiol, ripa ttoXc^ iropel iropop) 
(rripec, KeKOirrai, icaX 'XP'pdaarerai irihop' 
Xevao'WP 8* dKOiriP ttjp ifirfv Td(f>ov iriXu^ 
rapfiS, %oa9 Be irpevfieprj^ iSe^dfiijp. 685 

vfieZ^ Be 0p7)V€iT €771)9 icTTwre^ rd^ov, 
Koi yfrvxa^foyoii; opOid^ovre^ yoocsi 
ol/crpS^ KoXeurde' fi, ia-rl S* ovk evi^oBop, 
aWo)9 T€ irdirrco^ ;^o* Kara 'xBopo^ Oeol 
XajSeiP dfielvov^ cMp rj /leOiepcu. 690 

2/iCD9 S* i/celpoi^ ipBupcurreva'a^ iyd 
riKay rdyfyve S*, (»9 dfiefiirro^ A ypipov. 
tI 8* iarl Hepaai^ peo'XjMP ifJi/3pi0h tca/cop; 

XO. cifiofiai fiiv TrpotriBio'dai, ai/Sofiai S' dprla \e 
fat arp, 694 

aeOep, dpxai^ irepl rdp^ei. 6g6 

A A. dXX iirel KarwOep fjXBop aok yooi^ ireTreia-fiepo^f 
jj/ij ri futKiaTrfpa /ivdop, dkXd (rvPTOfiop XeyoDP 
eiTre koi irepaipe irdpra, rrjp ip/rjp alBS fieOek, 

XO. SlofJLai fiep yapUrairOai, Biofuii 8' dpria ^a- 
aOat, dpT. 700 

Xefa9 BvaXcfCTfL ^IXoktiv. ' 
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AA. dXTJ iirel Bio^ iraXaiov aol ^pev&v avdia-raTiUy 
tSv ifiSv \iKTp(ov yepaia ^wofi, evyevh yvveti, 
K\avfjLaT€OV Xrj^aa-a r&vhe fcal yotov aa^i^ ri fioc 705 
Xif oz/. avOpco^eia S dv rot irrffxaT av rvxoi fiporoZ^;' 
iroXKa fiev yap eK 0a\d«r(rrj^, iroWct S' i/e ^(epa'ov 

Kafca 
ylyverac dprjToh, 6 fjuda-a-cov j3loTO^ fjv raO^ irpotro}, 

AT. cS PporAv irdvTODv vTrepa-'xoov 8\fiov evTvx^l iroTfJup, 
2? ffj lift)? eKeva-a-e^; avyas rfKlov, f»7X©ro9 Av 710 
PloTov evaUova Uipcai^ d^ Oe^t; Bv^yaye^, 
vvv ri ae ^rfkA davoirra, irplv KaKoav ISciv fidOo^' 
irdvra yap, ^apeV, oKOvaei [ivQov iv fipaxjei ^poi^o)' 
ScaireiropdriTaL rd HepaSv Trpdr/fjuaO* , ©9 ^lirelv eiro^. 

A A. TtVt rpoTT^; Xoifiov ri^ i]\0e a-KTjtTTo*;, fj a-rda-L^ 
TToXet; 715 

AT. oviaix&^y a\X' dfi^ *A0i]va<; ttS? Kare^Oafyrai 
crrparo^, 

AA. Tt9 8' ifmv eKeZae iralimv iaTparrfXarei; ^pdcrov. 

AT. Oovpio^ Sep^^, Kevdxra^ 'jraa-av rjireipov ttKoko^ 

A A. 7r€fo9 fj vavTT}^ 8e irelpav t/jv^ ifidpavep ruKa^ ; 

AT. dfi(f)6T€pa' BcTrkovv fiertoirov fjv 8volv (rrparev- 
fidroiv. 720 

AA. irS^ Be Koi aTparo^ Tocrotrhe irel^h^ rfvvaev irepav ; 

AT. fJL7)')(^avai<; e^ev^ev^'KWrji; iropdfiov, &(tt e)(eiv iropov. 

AA. Kol roK i^€7rpa^€Vf Sare l&oairopov tcKfjaav fieyav ; 

AT. cS8 e;^€f ypoofif)<; Si irov t<9 haifj^voDV ^vt^y^ro. 

AA. ^€v, fiiya^ Tt9 rjXOe Salfjuov, were purj ippoveZi/ 
Kdk&<;, 725 

AT. w IBetp T6\o9 irdpearLv olov rjvvaev kcukov. 

AA. KCLi tL hfj irpdJ^cuTiv avTol^ (38' eTrarTei/afere ; 
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AT. vavTiKo^ a-Tparot: /caKtodeU ire^ov wXeae arparov, 
A A. whe irafim^Sffv Se Xao9 ird^ KaTeif>0apTat, hopl\ 
AT. irpo^ ToS (09 Xovawv fiev Aotv irav Kevavhplav 
aT€V€L. 730 

A A. (3 TToiroi xeSvfj^ apaypj^ Kairi/covpia^ arparov, 
AT, ^aKTpUov S' eppei iravaiXofi SrjfjLo^;, ovSi ri^ yipcov, 
AA. w fJbiXeo^, oiap ap i^firjv ^vfifjLcijdcop airdXeae, 
AT. jiovaZa he Bip^rjv eprifuov <f>aaiv ov ttoW&v fiira — 
A A. TTw? T€ &) Kal irol reKemav', can ta? aoyrrfpla ; 735 
AT. aap^vov fioKelv yi(f>vpav yalu Bvoiv l^evKTqplav, 
AA. Kou, irpo^ rJTreipov aeaoiaOac tijpBc, toOt' irrirvfiov ; 
AT. vai X0709 Kparel aa^vrj<; tovto kov/c evi araai^. 
A A. ^eu, Tay^iay rfkoe j^prfafboav irpa^t^, €9 oe TraiO €^01/ 
2t€v%a/ir€aicrjfy^€v T€\evTi)i/ 0€a(f>aT(ov' iyd Bi wov 740 
Sta fia/epov ')(p6vov rdS' rjv'xpvv i/cTeXeimja-eiv Oeov^, 
dTOC OTOV airevSij ta9 avro^, ')(w Oeo^ ^vpdirTeTai, 
vifv Kcuc&v SoiK€ frrfffj irdav eiprjaOa^ <f>l\oi<i. 
iral^ 8' e/i09 raS' ov KareihoiA; i\vva€v pio) dpaaei: 
oaTi^'^WfjoTroPTOP iepop BovXop w^ Seaficifiaaip 745 
97X.7rure aytjaeLV piopra, l^oawopop poop Oeov^ 

Kal TTOpOP fJL€T€ppV0fU^€, K€U TriSui^i a(f)Vpf)\dTOl^ 

irepifiaXtov iroWrjp KeXevOop rjpvaep ttoXX^ OTparA, 
OpTfrifi &p Oemp Se irdpToup tier, ovtc cvfiovXla, 
Kal Iloa-eiB&po^ /cparrjo'eip. irm rdS" ov vocro^ 
if>pep&p 750 

el)(e irai^ ifjLOVi SiBouca firj iroXif^ irXovrov iropo^ 
ovfibf: dpBpdmot^ yipvfTai tov <f>0daaPTO^ apirarfi], 
AT. Tavra Tovi kukoi^ ofiCK&p dpBpdaip BiBdaKenu 
0ovpio<: B€/>^9* Xiyovai B^ 0)9 o-v fiev fieyav riicpoi^ 
trKovTOP cKTijatio ^itp al'x/iy, top S' dvapBpia^ iiro 75 5 
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€pSov aix/id^€ip, irarp&ov S oXfiov ovSev av^dveiv, 
To^aS* i^ dvip&v oveihfi iroKKouck^ kXvo9v Kaxdv 
T171/S* ifiovKevaev xeKevffop koX (rrparev/i 6<^* 

A A. Totr/dp aipiv epyov iariv i^ecpyaafjUvov 

fieyiaTov, deifivijaTov, otov ovBeiro} 7^ 

ToS' darv ^ovacov i^e/ceivcoaev irecbvy 

ef ovT€ TLfirjV Ztev^ dva^ Tqv^ AiraaeVf 

ev avhp aTrdarj^ ^AacdSo^ firfKjoTpof^ov 

Tcuyelvy e)(0VTa axTJirrpov evdvmripLov, 

M?}So9 f^ap ffv 6 irp&TO^ rjyefiwv arpaTov' 765 

aWo9 S' CKeipov iraZ^ toS' epyov ffwae* 

<l>pev€^ yap avrov Ovficv ^tcucotrrpo^ow. 

TpiTO^ S' dir avrov Kvpo^;, evSalfitov dp^p, 

dp^a^ e07fK€ iraaiv elpi^vfjp ^tXot9' 

AvSoov Si \aop Koi ^pvywp itcnja-aro, 770 

*l(Oplap T€ ircurap i}\a<Tep fila' 

Oeof; yap ovk 'fjX'^Vp^t ^^ evi^ptov e^v. 

Kvpov Se TTok rerapTO^ Wvpe arparop. 

iripmro^ Be Ma/9809 ^p^ev, alayypTi irdrpa 

Opopouri T dpyjOLioLaL' top Be avp 86X&> 775 

*ApTa<f>pipifj^ Ikt€ip€p eo-flXo? ip BSfioi^, 

f^vp dpBpdcrtv (f>l\ourip, 0Z9 toS* ijp j(pio^' 

[&T09 Be Mdpa<l>i^, ejSSo/xo? t 'Apra^p^i/iy?.] 

Kaydi wdkov r exvpaa roxhrep rfdeXop 

KairearpaTeva'a TroWd avp ttoXXq) arpar^' 780 

dSX ov Kaxdp roaovBe irpoaefiaXop TroXet. 

S^p^9 B^ ifi6^ iraU P€o^ idv via ^povely 

Kov /ipfffiopevet rd^ ifia^ eirioToXd^' 

ev yap cra^cS? toS' t€rr\ i/iol ^vpi^Tutce^, 
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&TravT€^ ^fJtsi^, ot Kpdrij raS' etrxofievy 785 

ov/c OP <l><w€lfjb€v irqiuiT ep^avre^ rocra, 

XO. ri ovv ava^ Aapele, iroi icaTacrTpe(f>e(^ 
Xoytov T€\evn]v; wcS? av ix tovtiov en 
irpaatroLpsv co? ilpccra Uepaifco^ Xed^; 

AA. el fjurj crparevoiaff' €9 rov '^XKrjvtov tottoi/, 790 
/iiyS' e* cTpdrevfia irKelov y t6 Mt^Si^kov. 
avT^ yap tj yrj ^vfifia'xpf; xelvoi^ 7ri\ei. 

XO. TTcS? TOVT eke^a^, rlvt rpoinp Se avfifia'xel ; 

AA. Kreivovaa Xip^ tou9 virepiroWov^ ar/av, 

XO. aX\' evaraXTJ tol \€kt6v dpovfiev aroKov. 795 

A A. aXS! oiS 6 p^eivm vvv iv 'EWaSo9 Tcnroi^ 
arparix: Kvprjcrec voarl/iov crtoTr^pUis* 

XO, TTcS? elira^ ; ov yap irav arpdrevfia fiap/Sdpwp 
irepf Tov "EWiy? iropOfiiv Rvpclnrr}^ diro ; 

AA. iravpol ye noXKoiv, et ri irLarevcai, de&v 800 

Xpfi Oecr^droiatVy €9 ^a vvv nreirpcuypAva 
ffXiy^avra' avfifiaivet yap ov rd fiev, rd S' ov, 
Kelirep rdS iariy ifKrjBo^ e/cxpiTov arpaTov 
Xeiiret Kevaiaiv iXiriaiv Treireurfievo^, 
lilfjuvovat 8' evOa ireSlov ^Aaanrd^ poaU 805 

dpBei, <j>i\ov iriaa'pdi BotiuTcSi/ yOovt 
ov a(f)iv Kaic&v vy^urr iirafifiivei iraOelv^ 
v/3p€CD^ airoiva KdBeanv {fypovrffidradv' 
ot yrjv /jLo\6vr€(; 'EXXaS' ov Oeoiv fiperr) 
'P&ovvTO cvXdv ovSe irifiTrpdvac veto^' 810 

ficDfiol £' dUrroi, iaifiovaav 0* ISpvfuiTa 
'rrpoppi^a <f>vpS7fv i^avia-rpam-rcu fiddpoDv, 
Tovydp KaKw^ Bpaa-avre^ ov/c eXdaaova 
7rd<rxpv€ri, rd Se fiiXXovai, KovShro} xaxoov 
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KfytjirU vireariv, oKX' er itcTrtSwrat. 815 

To<ro9 ycip earac 7ri\avo^ ai/juiTO<r(f>ar/^^ 

7rpo9 7^ Il\aTat£v AmplSo^ y^oyx^l^ ^^' 
6iv6^ veicp&v Sk /cai TpiT0<nr6p<p yov^ 
affxova <Tr)fuivovaiv ofi/uuriv ^por&v 
C09 oir^ V7rip(f>€v Oirq^hv ovra y^pfj ^poveip, 820 
vfipt^ yap i^avBova iicapTr<oare araxw 
ctrTi^iy idev irayfcXaifrov i^afid dipo^, 
TOtaifS* op&vrk^ T&vhe rdirLrifiui 
fiifiinffrff ^Kdriv&v 'EWa£o9 re, /ii^Se n^ 
vir€p<fipopi]a'a^ rov irapovra Salfiova 825 

aXKayv ipaadel^ oK^ov €tc)(irf fi&^av, 
Zev^ TOt KoTs/UTTq^ r&v virepKoirtov ayav 
<l>povfjfiaTa)v eireariv, evdvvo^ ^apv^. 
TT/j^? ravT iiceivov am^povelv Ke)(p7}fi€voi 
TTLvvaKer evXoyoiai vovderrnuun, 830 

\7jlQaL Oeo/SXafiovvO* virepKop/irtp Opdaei. 
ail S', (w yepaia /liJTep 17 Scp^ov ff>L\'q, 
iXOova €9 oticov^ Koafiov o<jTt9 €V7rp€7rrj<f 
Xa^ova viravrLa^e iratSL irdma ycbp 
KaK&v VTT d\yov<: TuikIBc^: dfufn aoifiari 835 

arrffioppar/ovat itoikCXxop iaffrjfiaTfov, 
aW* avTOv ev<f}pcva>^ crd irpavvov \iyoi,^* 
fiovrjf; ydpy olSa, aov k\v<op ca/e^eTat. 
iy<i 8' dTretfii yrji viro ^6(f>ov Karto. 
iiuh hky irpeafiei^, 'xaiper, iv KaKoh 2fta)9 840 
'^^vyrj SiB6vT€^ 'qSovrjv Koff rjiyJkpaVy 
(09 Tot9 Oavovai 7r\oi)ro9 ovShf (o^eXet. 
XO. fj iroWd Kol irapovra /cal /jAXKopt In 
rjXyrfa cucoiaa^ l3apfidpouTi TnjfuiTa, 
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AT. w Salfiop, 0)9 fi€ TToXX' iaip)(€Tat Kaxa 845 

aXyq, /MoKiara S' f/Se avfJL<f>opd SaKi/ei, 
drifiiav ye iraiSo^ dfi<f>l aoifiari 
i(T0T}fidr(ov KKvovaaVy 1] viv dfjb'7ri'}(€L 
d\X elfii, Kal Xa/Sovaa Koafiou ix Sofiayi/ 
inrapTtd^eip TralS" ifi^ ireLpdaofiai, 850 

ov yap rd ^lKtut iv xa/coi^ wpoSoiaofiep, 
XO. c5 iroTTOiy ^ P'^ydXas dya0d<; re iroTaaaovop^ov Piord^ 

imeKvpaap^v, or p. a, 

evS* 6 yrjpcuo^; 

irairrapK'q^, dxaKa^^ dpM')(p^ fiaaiXev^, 855 

laodeo^ Aapelo^i dp^e x^R^^* 
'rrpwra p^kv evBoKip^v^ arpaTid^ dire^aivop^ff , rjSe 

vofilap^ara irvpyiva dvr, a , 

irdvT iirevBvvov. 860 

vocTToL S* €K 'iroXepMv dirbvovs, diraOwy 
* * * €v irpdaaovra^ dyov olkov^. 
o<raa^ S' etXe TroXet^ iropov ov Sui^d^ "AXvo^ 

irorapolo, arp. ^» 864 

01} S* d^ ecTTUi? avOel^^ 

olai ^Tpvpovlov veTiAryov^ ^ A'^jEXaytBe^ etal irdpoiKoi, 
^pTjKioyv eTravXayv, 870 

\ip,va^ r e/CTodeVy at /card '^ipaov iXrjXapAvai irepX 

irvpyov dvT. ^, 

TovS' dvaicTO<i dtov, 874 

"'EXXa? T 'dp,<f>\ irbpov irXarvv dpj^ppevai, p>vx*^ 

T€ IIpoTroj/Tl?, 
KoX aropMpu HovTov' 

vaaol ff* at Kara irp&v aXiop irepixXvaToc arp.y, 879 
T^Se ya irpoarjp^vaVy 

»•• 3 
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oia A€<7/9o9, iXaio^VTOs re Xdfw^y XiW, 

i^Sk na/)09,No^09, M.vKovo^, TTyv^ t€ auvairrova 885 

ical TO? drf^iaXov^ ifcparvve fieadfcrov^f dm", 7'. 
Arjfivov, ^Ixapov 0^ eSo9, 890 

Kal 'PbSoi/ rjSe KviBov Kvirpia^ re 7r(5X6i9, IIa<^oi/, 
?5S^ iSoXot;?; SaXa/iti/a t6, ra? wi/ fuiTpoTToXt^ twvS' 
alria aT€var/fiwp, 896 

/cat Ta? evKTedvov^ Kara KXrjpov ^Jaoviov irdKi/' 
dvSpov^ €7ro)So9. 

EXXap(0p eKpdrvve atfieTepai^ ^peciv. 9CX) 

axafiaTOP Se irapfjv aOevo^ dvhp&v T€V')(rf<rTi^pa>v, 
'rrafifiLKTODv t eiriKovpayv. 
vvv 8' ovK d/j,<j)i\6ya)^ OefnpcirTa rdS* av ^epofiev 

7ro\ifioL<n 905 

Bfiadivre^ fJLeydXo)^ 7r\ayal(Ti irovriaia-iv. 



SEPSH2. 






SvaTffPO^ iyw arvyepa^ fwlpa^ 
T^o-Se Kvprfaa^ dT€icfiapTOTdrrj<;y 910 

(09 (i/io<j)p6pa)<; SaifKOP ivifirj 
Tlepaoip yepea' rl TrdOcD Tkrificov ; 
\i\vTat yap ifi&p yvlayp pd/xt) 
T771/0 rfXcKcap eatoopT aariop. 

el0* o<f>e\€, Zev, Kdfie fier dphp&v 915 

Twp olxop^pcop 

Oapdrov xard fiolpa KoXvy^ai, 
XO. OTOTOt, fiaa-Ckev, arpaTLas drfadrj^ 
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KoX Hepaovo/Mou rifirj^ fieyaXtj^, 

KoafjLOv T dvSpwVf 920 

0D9 vvv Salficov iireKeipev. 

ya S' ala^ei rdv eyyalap irpocoSo^. 

ffffav Sip^a KTUfiivav "AtSou 

(rdfCTopc Hepadv' aho^arai yap 

TToXXol <^a)T€9 j(jipa^ av6o<; 9^5 

TO^oSdfiavT€<i, iravv yap (f>va'Ti^, 

/jLvpidf; dvSpwv, i^€(f>0ivTat. 

alal alal KcBvd^ oKkS^, 

'Acria Se 'x6wv^ ^aaCkev yala^, 

alvoo^ alvw^ eVi yovv KCxXiTat. 93^ 

ahj. 00 eyw, okoiy aiaKTO^ arp. a , 

fiiKeo'; yevva, ya t€ Trarpwa 

Kaicov dp iyevo/JLav. 
XO. irplc^Ooyyov aoc voarrov rdv 935 

KaKO<f>dTiSa ^odvy KaKOfieXerov lav 

M.apiapSvpov OprjvrjTTjpo^; 

wifi^^o}, TTciXvBaKpvv iaK')^dv. 
HE. L€T alavrj irdt/Bvprov dvr, a, 940 

ovaupoov avoav, oatfiojv yap 00 av 

fjueTarpOTro^ iir ifioL 
XO. T/afo rot icaX irdvBvprov 

XaoTradrj re ae^l^ayv oKlrvird re ^dpjj 945 

TriXe©? yewa^ W€v0rjT^po<:, 

Kkdrf^w S* av ySov dplhaKpvv. 
BE. ^\dv<ov yap dirrjvpa, <TTp. ff, 

^Idva)P vav<f>paKro<; 950 

"Apiy? krepcLKtcrj^ 

inr)(lav irXdKa Kepadfievos 

3—2 
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SvaSalfiovd t atcrav, 
XO. oloLol P6a Kol irdvT eKTrevOov, 

irov Se ifytXMP a\\o9 o;^Xo9, 955 

TTov Be <TOt irapaararaL, 

0I09 fjv ^apavicLKri^y 

2oi;<7a9, YlehMr/GiVy 

AoTdfm<; ?;S' ^AySa^ara^y ^a/Lt/it9, 

'%ovat(T/cdvr)<i r 9^ 

^AyficLTava Xiirdv; 
HE. 0X001)9 diriKenrov ovr. p, 

Tvpla^; i/c 1/009 

eppovra^ eir oKral^ 

^cbKafiivLcuTi aTv^eXov 

Belvovra^ eir olktw;, 9^5 

XO. oioAot, TTOV o-ot ^apvovxo^ 

irov Se 2€uaX«?79 aj/af, 

^ AlXaio^ evTrdrcop, 

Me/A^fc9, 0af)u/3t9, 97° 

zeal Ma(7/o-T^9 'Aprefi^dprj^ t 

17S' ^Tarai'XJliaSi 

rdhe (T iirapepofiav. 
SE. icJ W /iot, o-Tp. 7 . 

Ta9 dyvylov^ Karihome^ 

arvypd^ 'Adam9, irdvre^ kvl irvrv\<p, 975 

€i) €^, TXdfJLOve^ dairaipovac X^P^V' 
XO.rj Koi TOP ll€pa-o^v avTov 

TOP (TOP TTUXTOP TTttPT 6<f>0aXflOP 98O 

fivpia fivpia irefiiraoTap 
3aTap(i!>xov TralB\ " AXttlcttop 
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Tov Xeiadfia rov M.€yal3dTa, 

TlapOov T€, fieyap r OilSdfnfv 

eXiTre? eXiTre?; c5 eS cS Sacav. 9^5 

TLipaai^ dyavol<i Ka/cd irpoxaKa X67619. 
ati. i,uyya fioi orjr avr, 7. 

dyaOwv krdptov virofiij^vija-Kei^s, 99^ 

aXaexT* aXaerTa arvyvd irpoKaica Xeycov, 

fioa fioa fjLoi fieKemv evroadev rjrop, 
XO. Kai firjp dWov ye vododfAev, 

M.dpBa}v dvSpMP fJLvpiovrap'x^ov 

SdvOiv, dpecop r ^Ay')(aprjv, 995 

Aiai^lv T ?;S' ^Apadxrjp 

linrtdpaKTa^, 

Kr)y8a£dTap teal AvOlfipap 

ToXfiop T al')(jfiafi aKopearop. 

€Ta(l>op €Ta(l>0Py oinc d/JL<fH aKr)Pai^ lOOO 

Tpoy^XdrouTip ormOev iirofievoi, 
BE. fie^aai ydp roiirep dr/porai arparov. arp, h\ 

^O, ^efidaip, ot, pwpvfioi, 

Pibj. laj if), KO 40). 

XO. UD 10^^ haifiope^y 

eOeaff deXinop kukop IO05 

SunrpeiTop, olop hiBopxep dra, 
SE. 7r€ir\'^yfi€0\ olai Bi al&vo^ rv'x^ai, dvr. h\ 

XO. irenfKrjyfieff * evhrfka ydp, 

HE. piai piai Bvai Bvai. lOIO 

XO. ^laoptop pov^ardp 

KvpaapTe<; ovk evrvxw* 

BvairoXefiop Btf yevo<i to Uepadp. 
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ftE. TTcS? 8' ov; arpaTov fiev roaovrov raXa^ 

fiat, 
XO. tI S' ovk ; 6\a>Kev fieydXa)^; ra Ueparav, 
HE. 6pa<; TO XoiTTOP roSe ra? €/Lta9 crroXa? ; 
AU. 0/90) opo). 

SE. TovSe r olcrroSiyfiova — 
XO. Tt ToSe \e76K aeaaxTfievov ; 
HE. driaavphv fieXeeaaiv ; 
XO. /Sata 7' 0)9 aTro 'TroWcoi'. 
SE. eaTravlfrfieB* dpcoywp. 
XO. *\a6v(ov \ao^ ov ^vyaixfJ^^- 
BE. dyav6p€Lo^' Karelhov he irrjfi aeXinov. 
XO. rpairevra vav<f>patcTov epek ofitXov ; 
BE. TreTrXoi; S' eireppT)^ iirX avfi^opa icaKov. 
XO. irairal Trairal. 
BE. ital irKeov fj irairaL fiev ovv, 
XO. SiSvfjLa yap iari koX rptirXd. 
BE. \v7rpd, ;^a/»/taTa S' i'^ffpoif;, 
XO. /tai a'0€vo<: y iicoXovcrdrj, 
BE. yvfivo^ elfjbt, irpoirofiirwv, 
XO. <j>LXa)v draiat iroiniaLO'iv. 
BE. iiaive Sloi^e irrjfia' Trpo^; Sofiov^ S' Z^^ 
XO. ata? at'at, 3i;a 8t/a. 
BE. I36a vvv avrlBovTrd fioi. 
XO. Boaiv KaKov Kaico^v KaKol^» 
BE. iv^€ fiiXo^ ofiov Ttdek, 

XO. OTOTOTOL, 

BE. ^apeld y oBe avfi(f)opd, 
XO. ot /idXa Kal to 8* 0X70). 
BE. epeaa epeaae koI crrivat,^ ifirjv x^P^^* 
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XO. SiaivofiaL yoeSvo^ <Sv. 

SC )3da vvv dpTiSovira fioi, 

XO. /JkiXeiv irdpeaTi, Zeairora. 

HE. iiropdla^e vvv yooK, 1050 

XO. OTOTOTOt. 

HE. fiiXaiva 8* av fi€fil^€Tai — 

XO. ot, (TTOVoea-aa irXayd, 

SE. KOI arepv apaaae Kairiffoa to Mvaiov. arp. f. 

XO. avC avia. 

HE. Kal /JLOL yep€Lov iripde Xevtci^pr) rpi^^' 1055 

XO. airpiyB^ aTrptySa fidXa yoeSpd, 

3iE.avT€b 8' o^v. XO. /cal rdh^ ep^o), 

HE. 7r€7r\oj; S' epeiKC KoKiriav d/cfifj '^epfop, dvr. f. 

XO. avC dvva, 

HE. KoX i/raW' edeipav koX KaroiKTiaai arparov, 

XO. dirptyS' dirpiyBa fidXa yoeSvd, 

HE. Siaivov S' occre. XO. reyyofial toi. 1065 

HE. )9oa i/ui/ dvTlSoinrd fiot. ctt^So?. 

AU. OLOt OlOl. 

HE. ala/cTo^ 6*9 S6fiov<; kU, 

XO. i(0 icJ, ITepcrl? ata hva^aro^. 

HE. ta)a Sj) /car* oar v. IO70 

XO. *foa S^ra, i/al i/at. 

HE. yoouT0* d^po/Sdrai. 

XO. tci t(iJ, UepaU ala Suafiaro^, 

fHK, Irj Irj, Tpia/cd\fioi(riv, 

irj Irj, fidpiaiv oXofievoi, 
XO. irefJAJra) toL ae BvaOpooi^ yooi^. 



NOTES. 



1 — 154. This Gboric Ode consists of three distinct parts ; 
(1) the Parodos (11. 1 — 64), written in anapaestic dimeters, and 
sung by the old men forming the Ghoms as they move from 
the entrance of the theatre across the orchestra to their place 
around the Thymele; (2) the First Stasimon (11. 65—140) 
which falls into strophe and antistrophe, and which is simg by 
the Choms after they have arranged themselves and are sta- 
tionary; (3) the anapaestic lines (11. 140 — 154). The first song 
of the Chorus in the Agajnemnon (11. 40—257) should be com- 
pared. It, too, is composite, the anapaestic Parodos (11. 40 — 
104) being immediately followed by the antistrophic Stasimon 
(11. 105—257). The length of the Parodos U almost exactly 
the same (64 lines) in the two cases, being probably propor- 
tioned in each to the movement of aged feet over the same 
space. In the Persae we notice the absence of the usual 
" Prologue"; which is to some extent supplied by the Chorus, 
who give the information necessary to make the spectator 
acquainted with the opening situation. The same thing hap- 
pens in the Suppliantx, and no doubt marks a comparatively 
early stage of the dramatic art of Aeschylus. 

Li the Parodos the old men, speaking as the venerable 
representatives of Persia, express the apprehension and gloom 
abroad in Susa and throughout the empire touching the absent 
king and army, of whom no tidings reach home. The lan- 
guage in which they dwell on the numbers of the varied host 
and the splendour of its leaders does but bring this feeling 
home to us more forcibly. In the Stasimon the same theme 
is pursued in fuller detail, and with express mention of the fear 
that, through pride and insolence, the armament may be even 
now involved in the toils of At6. Special uneasiness is 
awakened by the thought that the Persians have quitted their 
old heaven-appointed career of land conquest to brave the perils 
of a passage by sea. The city is deserted as a hive whence bees 
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have swarmed, every woman is monming for her absent one. 
May it not be that city and wives have to mourn their men lost 
to them for ever ! 

At the close of the Ode, the leader, in a few anapaestic 
lines (11. 140 — 154), calls on his fellows to join him in delibera- 
tion on the crisis; and then, on the unexpected entrance of 
the queen, mother and regent, bespeaks for her a fitting rever- 
ence. 

In thought, as well as in outward form, we are throughout 
reminded of the chorio song of the Agamemnon already men- 
tioned. The old men, trusted counsellors of a queen-regent, 
the gloomy feeling about an absent army, the misgivings as to 
the righteousness of their cause, the fear that, be that cause 
never so righteous, they may yet by cruelty or irreverence pass 
under the wrath of heaven, are common to both plays, and 
suggest that Aeschylus in the more finished work may have 
had the earlier in mind. The dramatic effect of the entrance 
of the queen is similar in each case. 

1. Tc(8c )Uv— i.e. i^iU€(f. The Chorus in their first words 
explain who they are, and what (1. 8) is the motive of their 
song. This information would usually be given by the speaker 
of the Prologue. See above. 

2. mvrd — i.e. ol tti^tU, Cp. 1. 681. The abstract neuter 
is here followed by a genitive. ** The faithful watch left by 
the Persians (i. e. the king and nobles) who have gone forth to 
Grecian shores." For the word as applied to Persian coun- 
sellors cp. Xenophon Anab, i. 5, 15 a'^y rots vapovat tup vi<rrCav. 
Gp. also yripaX^a viffTutfiaTa in 1. 171. 

8. Kal iroXuxpvvttv — These words are by some editors 
thought to be a gloss upon rwv d<pf€<Sy (see on 1. 6). But if 
this were true of the adjective we should stUl have to account 
for the intrusion of Kal into the text. For the adjective cp. 11. 
9, 45, 53, also 11. 79 and 159. It is always characteristic of 
Aeschylus to use a word repeatedly in the same play or pas- 
sage ; here there is a special poetical fitness in the repetition 
of the epithet " golden" and its derivative as applied to Persia, 
her city and army, since pride of wealth was the precursor, 
and even the cause (see on 1. 163), of her fall. 

4. Kard irpco*Bc£av — " by virtue of our rank" ; not merely 
" of our years *'. So the Scholiast. 

5. afr6s dvoJ^ — The absolute nature of Persian rule ia 
indicated, and is meant to jar upon Athenian ears. See on 
I. 213. 

6. The MSS. have ^apetou vl^s, a manifest gloss on Aapcto- 
ycfhf* which, being written by its side, has crept into the text. 

7. c^peitciv — " to govern ". Gp. Eum. 530. So iwTFa^ 
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in Eum, 929, hroTTe^iv, Cho. 1. Here*the verb takes a geni- 
tive after the analogy of Apx^iy. 

9. iroXvYoiimii — See on 1. 3. The splendour of the army, 
glittering witn gold, is meant. 

10. KaK^|MivTis...{oio»Ocv — " My soul from within me is all 
too sorely stirred and becomes a prophet of ill *\ i. e. my fore- 
boding soul is its own prophet. Gp. $v/i&fMVTtt in 1. 224, also 
Agam. 942, &o. especiiJly the words ftain-ivoXet 5' djciXevaros 
dfuaOos dot^d, and 

rbif 5* Av€v \6pai Sfuai {ffivtaSei 
Bprjvov *Epivi^i adrodiSaKTOs ifftaOev 
Ov/x6s» 

So too Hamlet's **0 my prophetic soul!'* 

The Scholiasts explain ^po-oXoirCixai by rap&acerajty or 

Kiveirak. In the Homeric hymn to Hermes we have 

i. e. * 'dost thou provoke me ?" and the adjective dpadXaros is used 
by Anacreon as an epithet of Ares, ** blustering *\ Perhaps 
this verb is merely a lengthened and emphatic poetical varia- 
tion of 6ppvTai, the termination never having had any signifi- 
cance (compare lueKdyx'-P'-oiy S^ax^f^^* ^oth used by Aeschylus). 
Aristotle would call such a word i^WaypAvov i. e. varied in form 
{Poet. c. 21), his instance being Se^irepdv for 5€^i6y. The same 
account would hold for dp<roiro\€iTatf which is the reading of 
one MS. 

12—13. The readmg of the text is that of all MSS. Two 
reasons are given for the distress and anxiety just described : 
(1) the whole force of Asia has gone forth ; (2) no message 
comes home. To the former of these the clause uiop 5* a^dpa 
pauj;ei is attached, being virtually equivalent to uare Qaiteiv 
ainbv {jhv OvpLov) rov v4ov dvdpa. " The whole force of Asia has 
gone forth, and my soul yearns and cries aloud for its young 
hero." This appears better than, with one Scholiast, to take 
*A<rLa, supplied out of *Affiaroy€P^Sf for the subject to ftaitfei. 
The verb occurs in a somewhat similar context in Agam, 447 
rdde aiyd tis fiaif^i, of the inarticulate expression of a people's 
discontent at the prolonged absence of its king and army. 
Here it is used transitively. The words piov dvSpa are usually 
understood of Xerxes, though the expression is somewhat 
strange, cp. 1. 782. Tne variation otx^oKcvt iov 6* dvUpa /3ai]^^i, 
which, so far as letters go, is the same reading, is perhaps pos- 
sible, the epic iov being supported by other epic forms in this 
play (see on 1. 782) : it would mean, as a Scholiast suggests, ** its 
own hero ". Herodotus in speaking of the consternation caused 
at Susa by the news of the defeat, adds ovk ovtu di vepl rwv vrivav 
ax06pL€voi ravra ol TLipffoi iwolew tas ircpl avrip A^p^l? 5e(/icU- 
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voiTCi, This concentration of feeling on one person comes ont 
frequently in the play, and is perhaps indicated here. 

14. For the elaborate system of posts (irfyaprfiii) established 
by the Persians to send home news on this occasion cp. Herod, 
vin. 97 — 8, and see Introd« p. xxxiii. 

16. otrc — i.e. Trcpl rotnav of K,rX. 

'EKpordvttv — So all MSS. The form ^Aypdrapa is found in 
Herod, i. 98, &c. 

17. "KCara-ivov — Of Cissia, a province of Snsiana. For the 
form cp. BvpXlvtoif bp(ov in Prom, 811. KuraiaKop would be more 
regular; but, as Mr Faley points out, Aeschylus imagined a city, 
KUraa, of which Kl<ratvoi would be the proper adjective. Cp. 
1. 119. 

19. p<£8i)v — ^Adverb descriptive of the slow, compact march 
of infantry. Cp. ffopSijif 1. 64. 

20. (TTi^os— (cp. 1. 366) " a dense array of war ". 

21. In the spirit of an epic poet (op. the end of II. u.) Aeschy- 
lus gives a list of Persian leaders. Their names, here rehearsed 
with pride and circumstance, though the note of misgiving has 
even already been struck, are introduced partly to intensify the 
shock of disaster when the same names are heard in the list of 
the slain ; partly to suggest details of Eastern history, gratifying 
the historical curiosity of the audience (much as the details of 
Jo's wanderings in the Prometheus gratify its geographical 
sense) ; and still more to give vividness and reality, because the 
names had been, but were no longer, sounds of terror to Athe- 
nians who heard the play. Some of the names we do not meet 
elsewhere; they may have been coined by the poet; others 
appear to have been slightly altered in form. We may parti- 
cularly notice the frequent recurrence of the long a sound, as 
in Heyapdrtii, *ApT€fipdTrjSf ^apavbaKrjs, ^uffOdvris. 

21. 'A|i£oYpi]s — cp. 1. 840. 

'Ai»ra^^s — i.e. Artaphernes. Herodotus (vii. 74) men- 
tions nim as commanding Mysians andLydians. He had been 
the colleague of Datis in the former invasion. Op. 1. 776. 

22. Mryapd.Ti|s — Herod, (vii. 97) mentions Meydfialvs 6 
Jifyapdriu) as a commander of the fleet. — -'Aortctvinis— Pro- 
bably the same person as 'To-rainn^s (Herod, vii. 64), a son of 
Parius and Atossa. 

23. Ta7oC — ^Again in 1. 324 and 1. 480, also in Prom. 824: 
cp. Agam. 110. 

24. poo-iX^f Poo-iX^ Woxoi — Op. Herod, viii. 67 : "Ilap- 
^<rav fi€Td/x€fivToi ol ruv idv^tav tS>v ffiper^puv r(fpavvoi kqX ra^l- 
apxoi- dvo Tuv vriuPf Kal t^ovro (Ss <ripi ^affiXein iKoartp ri/ii^K 
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i8€dutK€€". The Persian king afifected the title of '*king of 
kings *\ Thus in the (alleged) epitaph of Cyras — 

Gp. Choeph, 355 and Conington's note. 

25. (Tovvrai — a rare form,*ased several times by Aeschylus, 
for acOovTou. 

26. To£o8d|MiVT€s— Op. 1. 30, 1. 926, also 1. 85. The bow 
was the national weapon of Persia (see on 1. 147). liriropdrat 
Horsemanship also was their pride, as shewn in tne well known 
three points of Persian education : to ride, to shoot with the 
bow, and to speak the truth (Herod. 1. 136). 

28. cirXijitovi — M. has ip rXi^/Aoi^t, but is corrected by other 
MSS. The phrase is epic, and suggests the joy of battle 
iX^f^V o^ ^^0 116^^ line). 

29. 'Aprcifcpdpris (d)— Op. L 302, also 1. 971. tinrioxfCpHS 
— again in 1. 106. 

30. Mao-£(m)s — again 971. In both places M. has Ma- 
crlffTprfs ; but op. Herod, yii. 82 and ix. 107, where Masistes, 
a son of Darius and Atossa, is mentioned. 

31. #apav8dKns — ^Herodotus twice (vii. 79 and ix. 76) 
mentions a Pharandates. 

32. 2!«iKr6dinf|s (a) — ^For the spondee before the last sylla- 
ble of the paroemiac see on 1. 152. Here it was clearly Aes- 
chylus' intention to use a number of long syllables, especi^y 
in the proper name. See above on 1. 21. 

33. Cp. Supp, 855 for the fertility and life-giving virtues 
of Nile. 

37. 'ApoxC|&T|$ — op. Herod, vii. 69. 

•^Yv^fovs — Ancient. In 1. 974 the epithet is applied to 
Athens, in Theb, 321 to Grecian Thebes. 

38. 'Api6|U4>8os — op. 1. 321. He is mentioned by Herodo- 
tus (vii. 67 and 78) as a son of Darius. 

39. iXctopdroi— The inhabitants of the Delta of the Nile. 
Cp. Thuc. I. 110, tiaxvtuiiyraToL elai twp AlyvrTltav ol'SXetoc 

41. dppo8ia{Tc»v — Cp. Herod, i. 155. 

42. oW iirCirav ict.X. — " and they who people in all its 
length the continent*', i.e. not theLydians only but the Ionian 
Greeks also who dwelt on the same mainland. Two construc- 
tions seem to be combined — 

(1) of Karixovciv ivi voffCLV ttJv rjireipov 

(2) at Karixowri irdyra rA "fyireipoyetni edpij. 

ivl vdv or ivlvav as an adverb usually means ** on the whole, 
generally"; here it is equivalent to jravriKw, 5i6Xov. Some 
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take it to be an adjective, but compounds of ras make the 
neuter termination short. 

44. 'ApKrc6s — cp. 1. 44. 

pao-iXTJs— see on 1. 24. SCoiroi— formed from the epic 
at^irw. Thus Hom. II. ii. 207 : 

wj 076 Koipdvifav St^TTc arpardp 
i. e. marshalled the army. 

46. iroKii^viroi — see on 1. 3. ^ir^xovs — " riding in cha- 
riots ". In 1. 64 the word is used with a genitive. 

46. ifopftcMTiv — This verb is used correctly of Sardis which 
sends forth its troops, by zeugma of the captains who lead 
them on. The verb is a strong one, meant to suggest, by way 
of excuse for their conduct, the compulsion under which the 
Ionian Greeks served. 

47. ** In ranks of two or three poles abreast ", that is, in 
column of march, when two or three chariots, each with one 
pole, i. e. two horses, went abreast. Schol. T^^/7CTira...^^atirTa 
wXripw/AaTa, Thus the line describes the numbers of the cha- 
riots; a smaller number would have moved (as these must 
have done on ordinary roads) singly. 

48. Cp. 1. 27. irpo(ri84or0ai« — with the middle voice cp. 
arifeTai in L 62. 

49. *'Tlie dwellers near sacred Tmolus (Lydiansj are 
straining to cast the net of slavery around Hellas", crrwvrcx. 
There are traces of an old reading arevTaif explained by the 
Scholiast as an instance of the *' Schema Pindaricum," more 
probably due to the fact that the singular forms alone of this 
verb are found in Homer. The verb is several times used by 
him in the sense of *' to be in act intent " to do something, 
often with a notion of boasting, thus : II, iii. 83 ffrevTai yap 
Ti firos eiireTp Kopv0alo\oi'''EKT(ap. Op. Od, xi. 584. 

61. X^TX^IS AK|iov€s — ''anvils of the spear ", ie. oi;l whom 
the foeman's spears ring, as hammer blows on an anviL Cp. 
Shakspeare, CoriolanuSt Act iv. Sc. v. where Aufidius says: 

"Here I clip 
The anvil of my sword " 

i.e. the armed body of his old enemy; also " sonantem Palla- 
dis Aegida " — ^Horace Od, iii. 4, 67. 

62. The poet passes to the Eastern extremity of the 
Persian empire. 

dKOvna^aC — Op. Herod, vii. 74, dKOPTtouri W ixp^wvro exi- 
KavTOKTi {qI Mvo'of). 

63. iroX^XP^^^^ — ^^^ ^^ ^* ^* 

in£|&|UKTov Syi^w — Some of the contempt which the Athe- 
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nian poet would feel for the motley host of Xerxes passes into 
the speech of the Persian elders. So oLppodialTiaPf 1. 41 &o. 

54. <rvpST)v — adverb, descriptive of the loose order in which 
the Babylonian mob swept through the roads; Lat. trocttm, it 
is contrasted to pddriut 1. 19, which describes the march of 
steady troops. evpeaOai is used by later writers of the sweep 
of rivers, so the metaphor of 1. 86, /xeTdX^? ^eiz/uan ^wrw, may 
perhaps be compared. 

64. Iir^xovs — see on 1. 45. 

55. The phrase is formed on an epic model; cp. oKkI 
T€Kot6u>Si &c. For iriffTos with the dative cp. Prom. 919. 

56. The Persian sword, or scimitar, is described by Hero- 
dotus (vii. 54) HepfftKbv ^l<f>os tv aKivdKijv KoXiovffif. 

57. *' At the dread summons of the king." In Agam. 802 
the compulsion exercised by the Atridae, *' forcing courage upon 
dying men **, is part of the grievance against them. Here the 
words are meant to jar on the ears of Athenians, who served 
for the free love of country. 

59 — 64. Such are the men who have gone forth to Hellas : 
hence this weary watching of our oounky which gave them 
nurture for all ; of wives and parents, each for their own. 

62. The feeUng expressed by /9au^( in 1. 13. Cp. Agam. 
545. For the verb in- the middle cp. Theb. 872. Cp. also rpo- 
fiiovrai in 1. 64, and irpoffid^adai in 1. 48. rcCvovra — The active 
voice is used intransitively of place, but not usually of time. 

65—139. The Chorus, having reached their stations about 
the Thymele, begin the first Stasimon (see on 1. 1). The 
strain is still one of foreboding. — The king has gone forth ; he 
has placed his yoke upon the Hellespont ; he is sternly driving 
on his hosts by sea and land to meet the famed spearmen his 
foe. Who shall be of any account to withstand that wave of 
war, the bUEive army of Persia ? Yet if the god be driving him 
to ruin, how shall man, be he never so nimble, escape the 
heaven-spread toils? For conquest, and battles and sieges 
were of old ordained for Persians, but now they have learned to 
look on the sea and to dare its passage. — Therefore my heart 
within me is darkened ; I fear lest the cities of Persia have to 
mourn for the host which has crossed the sea, and which comes 
back no more. 

The metre of the first two pairs of Strophes and of the 
Epodus is the '* lonio a minore ", consisting of the foot of that 
name (^ ^ — ), and familiar to us from Horace's attempt {Odes 
III. 12), relieved by a few anapaests. The metre of the remain- 
ing three pairs of Strophes is chiefly trochaic. The somewhat 
monotonous yet tumultuous rhythm of the Ionic measure well 
BTiits the alternate pride and foreboding of the old men. 
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65. irfpo-^irroXis — So called by a somewhat insolent pro- 
lepsis. Gp. 1. 178. 

67. ** Having Grossed the strait of Helle daughter of 
Athamas on a rope-bound bridge." — The strait is called by 
its full mythological name to bring it into forcible contrast 
with the paltry devioe by which Xerxes had dared to cross it. 

Xivo8lo-|Ay — ^referring to the six cables, two of flax and four 
of papyrus, which were drawn across the strait above the ships, 
to hold them together, and to support the roadway (Herod, vu. 
36, and Grote chap, zxxviii.). 

71. iroXtryoi&^ov 68ur)ia — ** a roadway of many a clamp '' 
refers rather to the whole bridge of boats than to the mere 
roadway. There is suppressed contempt in the words, as in 
Xufod4<rfjL<fi above. 

73. 6o^pio$--Gp. 1. 754. 

75. iroi|iav«SpiOv IXaiSvci — ^Founded on the Homeric iroifiiyt 
\aiay. Cp. iroi/idiKap 1. 241. 

76. "In two parts, trusting, both on land and by sea, to 
strong and stem overseers." — As in 1. 58 the compulsion put 
upon the Persian soldiers is dwelt upon, ^k re 6aXaovas i. e. 
vavTLKois re. Ik is used like the Latin e in such phrases as 
*' ex parte maris" &g. Cp. c$ ii^bs jibOov 1. 462, x^P^^ ^f^ ^^P^- 
rdXrov Again, 116. 

80. xpvo-oy^vov ^fvcds — An allusion to the story of Perseus, 
the mythical ancestor of the Persians, born of Danae, whom 
Zeus visited in a shower of gold. The reading of the MSS. 
is -xpwrovbfMv, i.e. xpva^as (see on 1. 3), but most editors 
prefer the more poetical reading given in tne text. 

to-6ecos <^— Cp. 1. 157. 

81. "Flashing from his eyes the dark glance of the deadly 
serpent." — Kvdveos is a frequent epithet of the eyebrows, mean- 
ing dark, i.e. grim. Thus ^e^xifxay dird Kuovewav — ^Hesiod 
Shield of Hercules 7. It is also used of the colour of a snake's 
body in the same poem 1. 167 and by Homer. Here we might 
understand it either of the grim glance, or, by hypallage, of 
the glance of the dark serpent. There is a reference to the 
superstitious dread of a serpent's glance. Mr Keble {Pralect. 
Vol. I. p. 302) thinks that some hereditary peculiarity of feature 
in Xerxes is intended. The last two syllables of Kvdvcov are 
scanned as one by synizesis. Cp. deov 1. 157, irop^vpiq, L 317. 

84. Xi^pi6v 0^ ap/ia SnoKutv — ^In the oracle given to the 
Athenians at Delphi (Herod, vu. 140) we find 

irard ydp pxv epeivei 
vvp re Kal 6^^ "^PV^ Zvpiijyevis dpfia SiiiKtay, 
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The Scholiast tells us that Syrian is here nsed for Assyrian, 
a common confusion (cp. Herod, vii. 63 : ovtoi vwq tikv "EtWrivtav 
€Ka\4ovTo Zi^/MOi, inro Si tcSv ^ap^dpwp *A<r(Tvpiot cKKiiBj^crav). The 
Persians, as the inhabitants of a mountain region, would.not 
make use of war-chariots, till they learnt to employ them from 
the Assyrians of the Mesopotamian plain, — Bawlinson on 
Herodotus 1. o. For the use of bidiKwv cp. Theh, 371, Eum, 
402 ; and so in Homer of ships. 

85. The national weapons of Persia and of Greece are op* 
posed as in 1. 147, and in SovpucXvrots we have a touch to 
gratify Athenian pride. To{68a)fcvov cp. 1. 26. 

86. **j?ut (be they never so famous with the spear), none is 
so proved a warrior that he may withstand our mighty wave of 
men, or restrain by firm barriers the invincible wave of the 
sea." The construction is oiibdt Se [rcSif bovpLKKxnwv) ovtu 
S6Kifi6s kiTrtv <S<TT€f vxoaras r^ fi€yd\(p jkufxarif etpyeiv /c.r.X. 
The easy metaphor of 1. 86, a man trying to withstand a stream, 
is deepened into the more forcible one of 1. 87. With the first 
metaphor we may compare Homer's weird account of Achilles' 
conflict with the river Scamander (II, xxi. 257-271) which fills 
up the picture suggested by viro<rrds, though we need not sup- 
pose that Aeschylus had that passage in mind. 

93. Cp. 1. 104. 

9io0 — for the synizesis see on L 81. Ovat&s emphatic, Bvarbs 

94 — 100. But, though army be strong and people valiant, 
yet if the gods be luring man to ruin, none may escape their 
toils. The idea that the gods watch jealously the prosperous, 
and delight in their downfall, belongs to Aeschylus' earlier 
creed. Li Eum, 535 it is impiety alone which leads to ruin : 
in Agam, 750 the wrong popular notion is expressly denied. 
Yet even tiiere the god is represented as triumphing in the 
helpless state of the sinner, though of none other, when the day 
of justice comes. Agam, 396 &c. 

95. '* Who has so nimble a foot ? who is master of a bound 
so light (that he may escape the gods) ? " dvao'er«*v is the reading 
of all MSS., and is to some extent paralleled by Kdnnis S»a^ in 
1. 378. iufiaciav is a correction of Tumebus, whidi has been 
adopted by Bmnck, Hermann, and others. c^cWos— For the 
synizesis see on 1. 81. 

97. Here M. has 

^kKo^pup ykp ffcUvov' 
ffa TO trpStrov vapdyei 
Pporw eh dpKVffrara. 

Though we have no antistrophe to guide ns, the prevailing 
P. 4 
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metre of the epodos is evidently the *' Ionic a minore** (see on 
1. 65). We can hardly hesitate to accept Seidler's reading 
trapaaalptif on which the words ffalyovaa to Tp&rov vapdyei are a 
natural gloss, which may easily have crept into the text. 

vapajToiva — Componnds of irapc2 mean to do anything to a 
man*s hurt, thus rapdyeiVt vaptupvK&TTeip &c, 

els ApKvas ara for dpKvaTara is due to Hermann, and is 
supported by the Scholiast, who qnotes passages from Homer 
abont At^. 

100. Cp. Agam. 364—361, 

ifT* €tI Tpolas TTvpyoLi fpoKes 
arreyapoy blxTvoPt m fiT^Te fi^ap 
^"fyr* oSp peap(Sp tlv* virepTeXiaai 
fiiya SovXelas 
ydyyafiop, drTjs irapaKdfTov. 

101 — 109. Fate made her ordinance firmly of old, ap- 
pointing to the Persian wars of conquest by land. 

101. Motpa — Fate, she who divides or distributes to each 
his portion, and takes care that he keeps to it. 

105. " Wars in which towers are destroyed.** irvpyoSatK- 
Tovs belongs to a class of Aeschylean epithets which are passive 
in form, but of which the passive force can only be brought 
out by a periphrasis. So Koirdpujp dpSpodatKnap, Cho. 860, i. e. 
*'axes with which men are slain**; ari/s iramX(^ov, Agam, 361 
** (the net) of At6, in which all are taken**. 

106. SUirciV— cp. 1. 44. 

iinriOX^K^' — ^P* ^* ^^* 

107. etvcwrreCorcis — cp. Agam. 589, aXwcrtv 'IXW t dpd- 
araffip. 

108. IfiaOov 8* — The Qreek poets often unfavourably con- 
trast knowledge after acquired and learnt from others with 
that which comes by nature. Thus Pindar — 

ff6«f>os 6 «-oXXd eldCin <pvgi 

fjM06rr€s di ir.r.X. OL II. 86. 

The language here used about the sea, " with its broad path- 
ways, which the rough wind frets to whiteness **, is in con- 
temptuous though suppressed contrast to that used about the 
bridge, *' with its fine spun cables, its shifts for putting a host 
across the straits**. The sea in the mouth of a Persian 
would suggest danger, to an Athenian hearer safety and delight. 

109 — 112. Now they have learnt to look on the sea and to 
trust flimsy devices for crossing it. Here then is the fear, that 
in this new line of adventure the gods may be preparing an 
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unforeseen danger. The crossing of the Hellespont is the 
primary cause of alarm, but this is extended to all meddling 
with matters oonoeming the sea, a new and untried element to 
Persians. 

111. lo-opw — op. Horace Od, i. 8, 18, Ac. — 

Qui siccis oculis monstra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare turgidum, &c, 

ir^vriov (tXflros— The sea is called a sacred enclosure (op. 
rifuvos aldipos in 1. 365) on which the Persians have dared to 
trespass, bo HKlppuroy AXaos in Supp, 848. 

114. ravTO — "Therefore"; lit. "with reference to this", 
the accusatiye being governed by the verbal action of the sen- 
tence generally. Cp. 1. 159 and 1. 165. So in Soph. 0. T. 
1005. 

|MXa7xCr«»v — ^i. e. /UXaivat from the Homeric 4>p4v€S dfi4>i' 
fUXeuycLu So Theognis 1199 kcU fju>t KpaUnv ivdra^e fiiXawap, 
and Cho. 413 ffrXdyxya Si fwi KeXaivoOrou. The first part only 
of the compound is really significant, the latter part perhaps 
vaguely suggests the notion of darkness shrouding the heart 
like a mantle, and so emphasises the picture of gloom, but 
it does not affect the meaning of the whole word. Gp. 6(1^- 
xeipi in Cho. 23, on which see Conington*s note. 

115. dtfivo-orrrai — Gp. L 161. 

116. id — a Persian exclamation recurring many times 
in this play. Here it is the audible expression of 4>6B(p in the 
last line, and is effectively placed between ^jSyand (rrparc^ 
/MTost the word which shows the direction of the fear. Translate 
** Therefore my darkling heart is torn by fear, alas and well-a- 
day 1 for this Persian host, lest our city learn that the great 
capital of Susa's land is emptied of her men ". 

117. irSkus is the city generally including its citizens, cSforv 
the buildings and streets. The two words are used by Homer 
together, as 

4»pd^o vvy 6vvtas kc ir6\i» koI daru ffatbaeii, 

Hom. II. XVII. 144. 

Others take arparei^fiaToi as the genitive after KivavZpop, or 
it might be taken as following the interjection, as in Theh. 
697: 

^cD rod ffwahXdffaovTfn 6pPi$ot k.t.X. 

119. rft Kio'o^tty viXw^' — See on 1. 17. 

120. dvrCScimov Ivxrrrat — ** be heard in loud response". The 
word is descriptive of the sound of breasts beaten in mourning. 
Observe the construction, ui) <ir6Xis ir^OT|Tcii...fovrrai...ir<(rn. 
The aorist subjunctive and future indicative are frequently 

4—2 
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found in the same sentence, in a deliberation, as in Cho, 88, or 
in a final clause after 5ir(us, as in Clw, 264 — 5. The present case 
is different, because a future indicatiye does not usually stand 
alone with /ui^, as it does after oircos or in deliberation. Here the 
dause with the future may be an independent statement (the 
poet expressing as a future fact the mourning of the city of 
Gissa); which is loosely appended to the first dause containing 
a subjunctive verb, and followed by another containing a sub- 
junctive verb, thus forming a parenthesis between tiiem. 
But see Mr Paley*s note on the grammatical point, and the 
instances there quoted. 

121. to€t' liros — i.e. 6d. The construction is in effect 
a nominative absolute, o/uXos being in loose apposition with 
«-6Xur/ia. 

125. For rent garments as a sign of Oriental mourning 
cp. 1. 199, 1. 637, 1. 835, and 1. 1060 of this play, also Choeph. 
27, the Chorus of that play being probably Trojan captives. 

126. For the connexion of thought see on 1. 109. 

127. vc8ooYi6i)s— "travelling on foot". So Supp, 1000. 
But ijXtoaTi^ij in Prom, 791, << travelled over by the sun". 

129. The metaphor of bees swarming out and leaving the 
hive (i.e. Susa) empty seems to be as original as it is strik- 
ing. 

IkXAoutcv — ^has gone forth and left the hive empty. So in 
Theh, 201, bIbo in Herodotus viii. 50 i/irpiriaoA Qcaviiwf tV 
r6\uf airrCiv ikkeXoiT&ruy. Cp. Soph. El. 19 and 1149. 

130. "Having gone forth and crossed the spur jutting into 
the sea, common to either land, by which both shores are 
yoked." The bridge of boats which projected at its two ends 
from either land into the sea, and yet being one bridge was 
common to both shores is, by a harsh metaphor, thus desig- 
nated. For &fupll;€VKTov in this sense see on 1. 105. This is 
Blomfield's rendering, and is approved by Linwood, bat the 
exflet meaning of the words of the text cannot be certainly 
settled.. The Scholiast takes vpCHy^ dXiov of the Hellespont 
itself, tno wacer thrust out between Asia and Europe as a pro- 
montory of land is thrust out into the sea. Hermann under- 
stands by vpuva the shore on either side, quoting 1. 879. Cp. 
Agam, 307 as to the word irpi&v. 

135. For the construction Uepaldet — ixdara — XcCrerac, op. 
Hom. II. XVI. 264— 

ol 8* oKki/mv rp-op ^x^oprtt 
vp6<rffu vas T^eroi, koX dfii^i oUri riKCirai. 

dppoircvO^s— " in tenderness of grief ". The MSS. have 
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dxporevOtU, The alteration, which is a vozy aLiglit one, sineo 
/9 and k are nrnch alike both in uncial and oUrsiYd writing, and 
which is supported by the interpretation of the Scholiast, is 
due to Mr Pi^ey. The word would be naturally used of the grief 
of Asiatic women (cp. ifipbyooi, 1. 641). dxpoircy^ets would 
mean ikKpaX wMos, i. e. in extreme grief. 

kKdsrra ir60y t^iXdvopi — ^repeated from 1. 133, only here 
the moiurning of each woman for her own lord is par- 
ticularised. Gp. Agam, 411, ot//3oi tpiXdpopeSf in a passage 
where the chilly sadness of the couch which the wife has left 
is pictured. Gp. also Agam, 856, roi)s ^iXdi'o/oas rpdirovs, 

136. ivvaTTJpa — cp. 1. 157. 

diroirc|&4'a|'k^vci— is the better supported reading, though 
irpoTr€fi\paiUv7i has MS. authority, and the MSS. cannot always 
be trusted as to the insertion or omission of p after consonants. 
The latter would perhaps suit the passage better ; on the other 
hand, diroTrififreadai is used (as in Herod, vi. 63) for " to di- 
vorce", an association which would give some force to this 
passage. 

139. |u>v^v( — A rare compound, which is really an oxy- 
moron in itself : " in a single union ", i. e. in a loneliness more 
lonely because it replaces union. Cp. fiSvos a)v (ip^Spos, Gho, 866. 

140. Here, the Ode being finished, the leader addresses 
his fellows in a few anapaestic Hues as he turns to the matter 
in hand. 

dy€ — The singular as in Bum. 807. 

n^M^u, cp. 1. 1, 1. 171. 

141. QTi>(09 dpxatov — i.e. the royal palace, in front of 
which the proscenium lies. 

143. xP^Ca Si irpotrrJKCi — ^A prose writer would have used 
yhp rather than d4. See on 1. 13. 

144. «?pa — like Latin scilicet. The deliberation, which 
in the absence of news from the seat of war promises to be 
a barren one, is to be as to the probable success of Xerxes and 
the Persians. For the prominence given to the former see on 
1.12. 

145. Aoipcio^cm^s — cp. 1. 6. 

146. " Our own blood, as his forefather's name shows," 
1. e. true-bom son of Perseus the eponymus of the Persians. 
See on L 80 ; the form iraTp<i>pv/uo¥ seems to be supported by 
iirwvifuoSf used by Pindar and Herodotus, y^pos then is used 
for ffvyyeprii, and so the Scholiast explains it. 

147. For the Persian bow opposed to the Greek spear cp. 
1.85. 
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160. Here Atossa enters, borne forth from her palace in 
B oar or litter of state (cp. 1. 607). The old men, following the 
Ooryphaeus, rise and prostrate themselves. 

150. " A light equal to the eyes of the gods." An Oriental 
hyperbole is intended. See on 1. 80. The Scholiast however 
interprets '* who is a light to my eyes, equal to gods " and so 
most editors. 

152. irpotrirCrvM — This reading places a spondee before the 
last syllable of the paroemiac. See on 1. 32. Hermann gives 
irporlrvtaf trpovirvw, Mr Paley vpoirLTPWfitp, Such prostration 
was necessary before address'ing a Persian monarch. For a 
Greek's opinion on such ceremony see Agam, 919 — 925. 

155. As directed, the old men address the queen in words 
of homage. The dialogue opens in the trochaic tetrameter, 
the ancient metre of tragedy, afterwards superseded by the 
more conversational trimeter iambic (t5 fiiv yiip irpGnov rerpa- 
fUrpi^ IXP^^'^^ 5*A ■'"^ «raru/)tKi7i' /cot 6pxv<^TiKU)T4pav ttvai t^p 
ir(A7i<rt,v, X^^ews 3^ ycvofx^vijs adrrj if (pOffis rb oUttop fiirpov cvpe' 
fidXiffra ykp \€KTiKhv tuv fiihpwv t6 lap^lbv ivriv^ Ar. Poet, c. 4). 
In the later period of the drama the old metre was reserved for 
passages full of movement and excitement, especially the 
l^odos or end of a play. Here it well suits the tumultuous and 
somewhat extravagant language and gestures exhibited. 

155. paOv(«&vuv — an Homeric epithet often applied to Io- 
nian women, also to goddesses. In Cho, 168 it is used as an 
epithet of any woman as distinguished from a man. See 
Liddell and Scott, s. v. also note on L 181. 

ncp(rC8«0V — the genitive is governed, i.xh Koipov^ either by 
dvaaaa, or by {nreprdTfj. 

157. cvvT|rcipa — cp. 1. 136. It is best taken as a vocative, 
this line being a continuation of the last. Instead of ending 
Kal 0€ov firjrept the speaker varies the construction, as the 
thought arises that disaster may even already have proved 
Xerxes to be mortal enough, and that he is not to be called 
unconditionally *'a god". For this title of Persian monarchs 
cp. 1. 80. 

158. 8al|&ci>v iraXaios — *'The old fortune of the house", 
here personified as a supernatural power. The word occurs 
frequently in this play; see 1. 601, where it is used in a good, 
11. 472, 911, 921, where in a bad sense. 

o-rparf — Several MSS. have cTparov. The dative gives the 
best sense, the dcUfuatf belonging to the house rather than to the 
army. ''Unless in aught the ancient luck of the house have 
changed for (i.e. to the miscliief of) the army." 
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159 — 176. Atossa briefly unfolds the fe9T of her heart; 
which is lest Xerxes' great wealth may have led him on to folly 
and ruin. She sees two evils in the world ; wealth may mis- 
lead, but poverty may enfeeble; and which is the worse? As 
for her own house, wealth there is, and plenty; but is her dar- 
ling being ruined by it ? On this she would confer with the 
old men; they promise ready and loyal counsel. 

169. ravra 8i^" Therefore." See on 1. 114. 

XpiHrcoaT^Xfiovs — See on 1. 3. 

161. KopSCav — ^is governed by the verb, /ue by the whole 
verbal adion expressed by Kapdlow ijjujffo-ei, ** Care heart-rends 
me." So often in Homer : thus IL xviii. 73, 

riKvov tI icXa/ets; tI 64 ff€ ^pivas tKcro irivOoi; 
For dfLvo-o-ci cp. 1. 115. 

162. "Being in no sort free from fears caused by myself 
(i.e. not suggested by words of yours).'* The genitive is at- 
tached to the adjective, and shows the source from which the 
terror might originate. So ipCXuv aKXavaros Soph. Ant. 847, i.e. 
"unwept by friends*'; Kaxwu dr/sjJ/xoyej Aesch. Theb, 875. It is 
otherwise taken as equivalent to vepl ifjMvrrjs (see on 1. 692) ; but 
Atossa does not suggest fear for herself, being wholly wrapt up 
in thoughts of Xerxes. The source of the fear is further 
explained in 1. 165. 

163. The fear of Atossa is lest the possession of vast 
wealth should urge Xerxes to a headlong course, in which he 
should overthrow his own inherited fair fortune. But the 
action is attributed to the wealth itself, not to its possessor. 
Cp. A gam, 1005: 

Kcd Tr&Tfiot evdinropQv 
dpSpbi iTTOAffev d^xivTov tppM, 

KOvCo'as otSofi — A familiar Homeric phrase, though used 
here somewhat harshly. Thus lU xiv. 145 €i>pb Koviovciv iri* 
diop. So k6pi€i simply in Theb, 60, cp. Prom, 962. The parti- 
ciple is perhaps in the aorist because it is after wealth has 
taken its fling that the reverse is dreaded. 

164. Darius himself uses similar language in 11. 751, 759. 

165. ravra— "As to this, therefore.'* Cp. 11. 114, 159. 

SittXtj |iipi|iv* ou|>pa(rTOs — The same as the tppovrU in 1. 161, 
"A dilemma, or two-edged thought, which I cannot express 
clearly'*. This dilemma is given in the two following lines, 
" Neither men without wealth are perfect, nor wealth without 
men.** fUpipj^a {fiipiSt ficpl^) is used strictly for an anxiety 
which draws the mind two ways. This is called dippaaros be- 
cause, take it either way, the fond mother cannot bear to put 
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her fears into words. In the next two lines she indicateSi 
though she hardly pats into plain words, the fiipifu^a, on which 
she then asks the old man for connsel. The ahsence of cae- 
sura in the middle of the trochaic tetrameter is very rare. 

166. Her twofold anxiety is, 

(1) that wealth without men do never have honour from her. 
The emphasis is on the word merit and the phrase XPW^'''^^ 
dvdvZptaif wXriOoi would be interpreted with some contempt by 
Athenians, cp. 1. 349. The word dvdvBpfap also suggests the 
possible desolation of wealthy Susa if her men did not return, 
a thought which the Chorus had anticipated. See 1. 118. 

(2) The fact that those who want wealth never enjoy that 
light of success which otherwise might shine on them. With 
this thought in her mind she afterwards asks the question 
about the Athenian resources (1. 237). 

The expression of this twofold care is imperfect. The first 
clause properly follows fUpi/upa ("my care is not to honour"), 
the second is really an objective statement of fact, though 
grammatically coupled to the former by /uijre. 

168 — 9. The application of the preceding lines. "For 
wealth, if wealth were all, ours cannot be gainsaid ", (and there- 
fore the second danger does not apply to us). But I fear (not 
for the loss of our men generally, as one might expect her to 
say, but) for the light of my eyes, i.e. Xerxes. 

The metaphor of 64>0oX|jiots is not quite the same with that 
qt (>|j.}ia 8^(M>v. The former is a strong expression of a some- 
what oriental type, by which one's dearest object is called " the 
light of one's eyes". Cp. Catullus, ** Quem plus ilia oculis suis 
amabat", cp. also 1. 150. This is explained in the following 
line by the more familiar figure by which the most precious 
part of anything is called the eye (in the singular) of that 
thing. Cp. Cho. 934, where Orestes is called 6ip$dKfi6i ofjrwr, 
i.e. the eye, or one hope, of his father's house; or CatuUns 
XXXI. *'Paene insularum, Sirmio, insularumque Ocelle". For 
an accumulation of metaphors to describe the Seffv&rov irapov' 
cia cp. Clytemnestra's speeches in Agam. 896, 966, &c, 

1 70. irpds TeC8'— " Therefore", so in 11. 730 and 829. The 
same meaning is further expressed by the somewhat prosaic 
us ovTbJs txbvTwv TupSct the tautology passing muster in the old- 
fashioned metre. 

171. n^o-ttir— See on 1. 140. 

YijpaX^a irurrMfiATa an equivalent of xtcrr^ in 1. 2. The 
word should mean " pledges", but is here used without reference 
to that meaning. So Aeschylus has aripyridpa (Prom. 492), 
meaning not " love-charms ", but " loves ". The inadequacy of 
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his Yocabulaiy and his need of sonorous words may aocount 
for sach expressions. 

172. Kfflv -Cp. L U2. 

iv iffctv lo-Ti— **rest on yon'*. Gp. Soph. 0. T. 314, ip aoL 
ydp iffficjf. 

178. yi\9 dvacrcra ttjctSc^— Cp. Aiossa's title in 1. 165. 

4»P^ai — explains rdde, "know this, that thoa dost not 
(need to) speak twice". 

174. ifci^T^ (iros ^fiJT ipyov — A formula meant to embrace 
everything possible. Thus 6 n BpQv Ij H 4>vvQp. Soph. 0. T. 
71—2. 

&v dv Svvai&is if7fto*6ai O^-q — "In whatsoeyer our power is 
able to direct thee". 0{\cw is sometimes used for ^i^XXeii' or 
0cXe(v, i.e. to be likely, or wont, here apparently for di^ao-^at. 

175. In answer to Atossa^s appeal in 1. 170. " We are ready 
to be your <p&fifiov\oit and you will find us able ones — to the 
extent of our powers — and at least well meaning ones." In 
11. 215 — 225 the advice given is rather well meaning than able, 
and so Atossa (1. 226) thinks it. Op. 1. 520. 

176 — 214. Atossa states the matter on which she needs 
counsel. She has had an ominous dream, and has seen a 
vision. The dream was in the night just past. Two women, 
one Persian in dress, one Grecian, seemed to be contending; 
then Xerxes tried to calm them, and yoked both to his own 
chariot. And the Persian woman was tractable, but the Ghre- 
cian restive; and the chariot was broken and Xerxes thrown 
out; and lol his father Darius stood by his side pitying. Then 
she awoke, and sought, by sacrifice and by fair water, to avert 
the evil. But with her waking eyes she saw a vision ; an eagle 
entering Phoebus' shrine, and thence chased by a hawk, yet un- 
resisting to its little foe. What does it forebode ? Let them 
have a care what they answer; for, prosperous or ruined, 
Xerxes will still be their lord. Atossa speaks calmly and with 
dignity; and hes account falU naturally into the iambic metre. 

176. Compare Glytemnestra's account of her watchings and 
her dream during the time of her lord's absence. A gam* 891. 

177. (6vfi|i' — ** am conversant with", ie. dreams were her 
companions. So with words of time, thus : 6 xfi^^^ irwiijp in 
Soph O. C. 7, cp. Tw avvejidovroi xfi6vov in Agam. 894. The 
present tense is used because the state continues up to the 
time of speaking. 

vrtCKas vrpar^v — " having marshalled his host". So (ttA- 
\(av aTpariWt Agam. 799. The knowledge of the vast array of 
Xerxes' forces makes these words emphatic. 
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178. 'lo^vwv Tvjv — cp. 1. 563. Asiatics called all Greeks 
Ionian3 ; bnt here the Athenians, who were true lonians, ard 
specially meant. 

v4>oxu— cp. 1. 65. 

179. Toi6v8' {vapY^ — Two expressions are combined (1) 
roi6wb9 6pap, (2) ovrtn ipapfyh 6vapf **1 neyer saw so clear a 
dream as this one *' ; others take ivapyh elSofitiv (saw distinctly) 
together. But the point is that this dream was more dUtinet 
than any which had gone before. Cp. 1. 518 ; also, for the word 
evapy^Sf Prom. 663. 

cl86|j,t]v— For the middle form cp. 11. 48, 62. 

181. The two sisters, if we may anticipate the reading of 
Atossa's dream, are (1) the Ionian colonies, who had submitted 
to accept Persian dress and manners, (2) the western Greeks 
generally. No distinction is intended between lonians and 
Dorians, the Dorian standing for the old Greek dress. Thus 
Herod, t. 88, where he explains how the Athenian women came 
to wear the Ionian (more properly called Oarian) instead of the 
Dorian dress, adds: iircl ij ye ^EWijyiKrf eadijs wa<ra ij &fkX°^l 
tCw ywadKojv ij adrii tjp Hjv vvv A<apida Ka\4o/iep, The Dorian 
tunic was short, and made of woollen stuff; it had no sleeves 
and was fastened over the shoulder by brooches {Tr€p6vai), The 
Ionian dress was long and flowing (op. 1. 155) and made of 

linen, it had sleeves, and needed no brooches. (SeeBawlinson 

on Herod. I, c.) 

184. ^Kirpeirco^dTo — *' most striking*'. By a well-known 
Greek idiom the superlative has here a strong comparative 

force, thus: Hom. II, ii. 673, KdWurros dviip twf £\Xair 

Aopdup, The superhuman size would give solemnity to the 
portent, being characteristic of gods. Thus in Hom. Od» xviii. 
195, when Athene is preparing Penelope to meet the suitors, 
she makes her taller and larger : xal fup fiaKporiprjp koI rduraopa 
$rJK€v ISiff 0ai, Compare the story of Phya, the woman "of near 
four cubits height, and comely too", who was dressed up to im- 
personate Athene on the return of Pisistratus (Herod, ii. 60). 

185. d|M»|M»— M. has dfubpup, which some editors prefer. 
Sisters, i.e. of Ionian race. See on L 181. 

187. kXi)p<p — As though by way of kXiipovx^clj or as the gods 
are said to have cast lots for the different countries of the 
world. 

188. Tofrc»— a^t^The masculine of the dual is used on 
the analogy of the article tCj with feminine nouns in the dual. 
This passage would run more simply : idoKow 6paw roi^u irrdauf 
rei^ecv «.t.X. Compare Sophocles Track. 1238, 
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But observe that in Aeschylus the infinitiye stands first, being 
governed, in the writer's mind, by a verb supplied out of 
ido^drriv ; in Sophocles the infinitive stands after the parenthesis, 
and most be governed by a verb supplied out of it; so that the 
construction appears to be purposely involved. Op. also 1. 565. 

190. Imperfects, of Xerxes' repeated efforts. 

191. ** And anon he yoke's them *\ Ao. 

194. Iirn|— In Homer hn-ea are used for the fittings of any- 
thing. Pindar {01, iv. 34) has the word absolutely, for chariots. 

196. ** Befusing the bridle ", in contrast to L 198. 

Opavci lUo-ov — " breaks the yoke in half ". 

198. <r^l — used sometimes as the accusative singular by 
post-Homeric poets. r6v S' — i. e. a(>rdy d4. This epic use of 
the article is occasionally found in Aeschylus, more rarely in 
other Attic poets. Cp. Eum, 1. The nominative is more often 
so used than the other cases, as in 1. 353. 

199. The sight of his father makes Xerxes real^e the 
depth of his own disgrace. Gp. 1. 164. Darius had raised the 
family wealth, he had squandered it. Nor had Darius been 
present in person at Marathon. 

The rending of clothes was a mark of Oriental mourn- 
ing in men as well as women ; and we hear much of it in this 
play. Gp. Herod, iii. 66. Of Xerxes actually rending his 
clothes we read in 1. 468. Gp. 1. 847. 

200. WKT^— " the night just passed ''. Gp. 1. 180. 

201. * • When I had risen", Ac. 

For the use of pure water to avert the effects of an evil 
dream cp. Ar. Frogs^ 1838, 

dXXd fUK dfi4>^o\oi XUfxt^ov a^are, 

KdXirtoi T* ix TorafiMv 5p6<rov dparc, Bipfiere d* vdup 

dt ay Beiov 6veipov ixoKkiMria. 

Also Eur. Hec, 72. The usage referred to is Greek. 

202. ^ 0vT|ir6X(p xcpV — The preposition is redimdant, as 
in 1. 755. So in Homer and often in Pindar. 

203. Pm|i^v irpo<r^orTi)v — ** I approached the altar ". Some 
MSS. have j8(tf/i(p, and so Dindorf. The accusative as with 
vpoal^iiff rpoaTjaOai. It gives the idea of *' motion towards ". 

204. The rites described are Greek. Herodotus (l 132) 
says of the Persians oihe pi»>fiovs ToieOirat oihe wvp dyajcatovtn 
/iAXovrcs 6v€iVf ov airoydy x/'^o'^^'i ^'^'^^ avK(pt ou irififjLa<rit ovkI 
ov\i<Ti. So below 1. 206, Phoebus is mentioned. For the 
** averting deities " cp. Xenophon Symp. p. 699, ovKovy, ifpti 6 
KaXXtaSi koX e^fx^t fnjdiwoTt TrXovreiUf Kal idy ri 6yap dyaOby tBys 
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roii diroTpoiralois Oedis. In Choeph, 523 &c. Olytemnestra sends 
libations to the dead in consequenoe of her dream. 

&v iAt| rdSc — " To whom these rites or mysteries (i.e. of 
averting the ill of dreams) belong." 

205. alcr&v — The lonio form for aerdi^, which some critics 
wonld always read in tragic verse, as well as in' prose. 

Portents from the flight of eagles and other birds are 
frequently heard of in Homer. Compare that described in 
Agam, 116, the two eagles which met the chieftains on their 
outward way. With this one cp. Machethy Act ii. Sc. 4 : 

** On Tuesday last, 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place. 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed." 

We, after the event, can interpret as we read, and so could 
the Athenian audience. The eagle, the king of birds, is 
Xerxes. The little hawk {xipKos 4\ai/»p&raT0i ireTCTfiKatf II. 
XII. 139) is the Grecian force. First, in the eagle's flight 
to the shrine of Apollo, we see Xerxes' illtimed attack on 
Delphi, when, as Herodotus tells us (viii. 35 — 39), the god 
proved himself **able to protect his own": and then in the 
onset of the hawk, Apollo's own bird, we see the reverse of 
Salamis. The description of the hawk standing on his enemy's 
back and striking his head with his talons is true to nature. 
Gp. Horn. Od. XV. 525, 

...Klpxoif ^AtoWuvos raxifi (£776X0$, iv Si vohecrcrw 

A similar portent is narrated by Herodotus (in. 76), as 
seen by the seven conspirators (of whom Darius was one) and 
as deciding them to make the attempt against the Magi. 
i^dvrf IpiiKuv ivra ^60760 dvo alywrltav j^edyea duitKOPra Koi 
TiWoprd T€ KoX a/ivff<rotrra, 

209. " He did nought but merely cower and offer his body 
to the 'attack." So o68iv dWo 7}^ tL dWo ^, are often used by 
prose writers, and so '' nihil aliud quam " in Latin. 7^ gives a 
scornful emphasis. 

210. " Such were the terrors (the dream and the portent) 
which 'twas mine to see, mine I say to see, and yours to hear." 
Atossa will not, even in her extremity forget that she is a 
queen speaking to subjects : if Xerxes has won glory, well, let 
them admire and respect; if not, so he come home witii the bare 
life he is still their king, and none can call him to account for 
a disaster. 

213. The idea of a leader who was ovx vircvOwos, was, of 
course, repugnant to Athenian ideas. Cp. 1. 5. 
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214. This line is appended to the preceding one, U mark- 
ing that it is in opposition to the idea saggested of Xerxes pos- 
sibly being called to account. "No, so he escape with the life, 
he is eqofUly (as in any other event) king of this land.*' 

6|JioCos— as in Cho. 820, Bum. 358. 

215 — 225. The Chorus assure Atossa of their good inten- 
tion. They advise her first to pray to the gods in general 
terms that the evil portended be averted, and the good con- 
firmed ; secondly, she is to send offerings and implore the aid 
of her dead husband to the same effect. Their general con- 
clusion is that all will go well. 

As readers of dreams the Chorus are meant to be well- 
affected but incompetent. And in this sense Atossa receives 
their words. Cp. Soph. O. T. 89, when in answer to Creon^s 
report of the oracle's platitude Oedipus says : 

icrof di TOMv roihros; oihe yiip 0pa<ri>t 
oUt* oZv rpoSeio'as eljd rtf yd vvp \by<f, 

Aeschylus and Sophocles speak with little patience of seers 
and prophets. Cp. Agam, 217, <&c. 1183. Soph. Ant, 1035, (fee. 
Atossa's narrative over, the old-fashioned metre is resumed. 

215. |fctJTcp— Cp. U. 662, 671 where Darius is hailed as 
»* father". 

217. ct Ti <^Xavpov cIScs — ^i.e. "whatsoever bad thou saw- 
est". By a common Greek euphemism the Chorus avoid 
allowing that she has seen anything evil. 

riX<£v~(8c. roi>i deoin). So M. Other MSS. have \a^iv 
(sc. (re) and so Hermann. 

218. dYaOd 8'licTc\tj •yfv/<r6ai— M. has ra^" dyaBii S' iKreXit, 
and most MSS. have the d' after dyaOd. It is hard to see how 
this can have crept in by error, whereas rd S* may easily have 
done so, being added by some one who felt that the article 
would make the antithesis clearer. Most editions have rd 5* 
dyd$* iKTcXij. The absence of the article seems to add to the 
vagueness of the prayer suggested to Atossa by her well mean- 
ing advisers. 

219. To Earth and the dead, because of the appearance in 
the dream of dead Darius. See on 1. 619, and cp. Choeph. 42. 

220. «pfv|icv«v9 — ^Ambiguously placed; it may be taken 
either with a/rov or with T^fiweuf ; of the spirit in which Atossa 
is to pray, or of that in which Darius may be hoped to accept 
her prayer. A copyist who favoured the latter view has altered 
to TpevfAor^i which appears in some MSS. 1. 685, where Da- 
rixiB says x^* ^ TpeufAcyip iie^d/iifVt might seem conclusive for 
the same view ; but the adverb is really appropriate to either 
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action in the sense given above. Gp. 1. 609. Here it is most 
simple, and most in aooord with the general tenour of the old 
man's words, to take it with alrov. 

For the offerings made in pursnance of this advice see 
IL 598 — 622 ; the terms of the prayer to Earth and the dead 
will be fonnd in the Choric Ode which follows those lines. 

223. See above, 11. 217—8. 

TaCas Kdrox' — "kept down by earth ", as opposed to the bless- 
ings which are allowed to ascend to the light. 

224. 0v|fc6^avris — One who prophesies by the light of his 
reason, opposite to OeSfiai/Tis, So 6u/ji6ao<f>o5 in Ar. Clouds 877. 
Compare tdso }f/vx6fJLavTis "a necromancer". See on 1. 18 
above. 

irpcvfACVMs — See above on 1. 220. 

225. The general summing up of the interpretation. 
TcXciv — intransitive as in Theh. 659, Cho. 1021. 

226 — 248. Atossa hopes that this reading of the portents 
may only be as true as it is well-intentioned. She asks, appa- 
rently in ignorance, some questions as to Athens ; where it is, 
what led her son to make it the aim of his expedition, who is 
its lord. Being answered that Athens knows no lord, she asks 
how such a nation can face enemies in the field. The Ghoms 
remind her of Marathon. While she is shuddering at that 
memory, a messenger is seen approaching at speed, and soon 
enters. 

226. dXXd |iiiv— •' Well, at any rate.*' So in Agam, 1653. 
Gp. its use in 1. 233 of this play. 

7c — gives an emphasis, which is here almost scornful, to 
tOyovs, "Of the goodwill, if that were enough, of the first 
reader of my dream, there can be no doubt." 

227. iratSl koI 86)&ois ^fioto-i — Loyalty to her son and to 
the royal house, not patriotism, is what Atossa gives credit to 
the old men for feeling. 

TijvS* Mpwrais <^aTiv— " dost thou give this sure answer ". 
Gp. 1. 823, and observe how the construction of the phrase is 
varied there. 

228. *'TesI may the good indeed be accomplished!*' i.e. 
as you (see 1. 225) pronounce that it will. 

<5t ^^^nu—i-e* "^ U* 216—223. 

229. Ono-ofMv — ^i.e. vpo0ii<ro/jieu, we will lay before the 
gods (for their consideration). Gp. Isaiah xzzvii. 14, ''And 
Hezekiah spread it (the letter of Sennacherib) before the 
Lord". 
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Tois T* IvcpOc Ytjs 4»^ois— To those called tpeiroU in 1. 220« 
specially to Darius. 

230. Observe the dignity of Atossa's address. " In good 
time I will act upon your advice : for the present I would ask 
you a certain question." 

Kctva — i. e. the points on which she questions them in the 
next Une. 

231. A similar question is recorded by Herodotus (v. 105), 
where it is put into the mouth of Darius. Here it is asked in 
all good faith : to ah Athenian audience it would sound a mere 
impertinence. In 1. 473 Atossa's tone is changed. Cp. also 
11. 285—6. 

irov x^ovos— " in what corner of the world ". So irov 7/;$ ; 
in Soph. 0. 2\ 108, and often. 

232. irpis 8v<r|iais — ** near the setting sun ". This use of 
rpbs with the dative is supported by Prom. 808, ot rrpbs iiKlov 
valovffi, Tnjyats, so sometimes in Homer. The redundancy of 
the expression Suc/xais ijXlov (pSivaafjidTav is not unsuited to the 
metre (see on 1. 155), and to the emphasis intended to be given 
to the answer that the Athenians lived in the '*far, far west". 
For similar redundancy cp. 11. 436, 543. The Scholiast re- 
marks that the sun is called *' king" as being worshipped by 
the Persians. 

233. aXXd |&^v — see on 1. 226. Here each word keeps its 
natural force — " But do you really mean to say so, &c. ?" 

235. *Have they any army so numerous as that (cSSe)?" 
i. e. so numerous as to make Athens the sole hope of Greek 
liberty. 

236. Kal oTTparos rotoOros — *' Yes, so numerous as that "« 
ToiovTos in the answer refers to (aSe in the question. For Kal in 
rejoinder cp. Eum, 576, also the phrases Kal Kdfna^ Kal fidXat &c. 

^{as — i. e. at Marathon. 

237. In this and the preceding question (I. 235) Atossa has 
in mind her old difficulty (1. 165), ** Have these Athenians men? 
But have they, besides men, money?" Cp. the question of 
Mardonius (Herod, vii. 9), "EXKrivas 8^ vndpiavra% ddiKiris ou 
Tifjuafniadfieda ; rl delaai^res; koItiv irXiJ^eos auarpo^i^v ; Kolrjv 8^ 
j(jifj/xdT<i}y d6vafjLiv; Kal introducing a question shows that some 
exception is taken to the words of the last speaker. 

238. The silver mines of Laurium are meant. " There 
was at the time when Themistocles made his proposition to 
^arge the naval force a great sum arising out of the Laurian 
mines, ont of which a distribution was on the point o^ being 
made among the citizens ten drachms to each man " (Grote 
from Herod, vn. 144). In this sense the '* competent wealth' 
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of the state might he said to belong to the homes (ibfLoii) of 
indiyidual citizens, by whose abstinence it was made available 
for state needs, just as the wealth of France is fomid to lie in 
the thrifty habits of all her households. 

289. Point by point the questioner has drawn out all the 
distinctiye points of pride of her son's enemies ; their men, 
their resources, and now their national weapon. As to the 
last see on 1. 147. 

rofovXK^ o^JU^^ — "The shaft which stretches the bow", 
i. e. an arrow. The word a^xM^, meaning any pointed weapon, 
and thus applicable to either a spear or an arrowj throws stress 
upon the defining adjective, and prepares the way for the em- 
phatic rejoinder of the next line. For the adjective cp. 1. 55. 

8id x<ptt>v— i. e. " in the two hands of each *'. The MSS. 
have did x'^P^^ • Brunck introduced the plural, which can, how- 
ever, hardly be accepted as certain. Cp. Theh. 435 : 

But cp. also 1. 513 of that play, Sid. xepbs jSAos ^X^cur. It 
seems probable that the Scholiast found x^P^^ ui the text. 

240. The equipment of an Athenian brrydrrit is described. 

241. iroi|u£v»p — (see on 1. 7^ suggests an Homeric king. 

Kdiri8c(nr6|fi — the stinging word, which is proudly rejected 
in the next line. To a Persian it sounded only natural. Cp. 
1. 666. 

243. This question, how free institutions were compatible 
with efficiency in war, was asked not only by Persians but by- 
Spartan neighbours; an answer to it may be found in the 
Hpeeches of Pericles (Thuc. Bk. ii.). Here the answer, and to 
a Persian a sufficient one, is " They did abide a foe at Marathon". 

245. TOi has a gnomic force, that is, it shows that the 
speaker quotes, or has in mind, some familiar yvibfuri or saying. 
*' A heavy thought (that of Marathon), as they say, for parents 
whose sons go to the wars. " A variety of such a yvufiif per- 
haps underhes Diomede's boast (IL vi. 127), 

5vaT'^y(oy 54 re ToiSes i/xf filvei dvridtaffiP. 

Hence the present l6pTwy and the absence of the article. For 
the gnomic rot cp. 11. 506, 706, 827. 

246. iwoX SoKCtv— more fully d)s ifiol SoK&y, Cp. ws elweuf 
iroiia I. 714. 

rdx' itvc^ — For this formula used before the arrival of 
a messenger op. Agam. 489, Soph. O. T. 84. 

247. 8pd|Mi|ui — The messenger is known to the Athenians 
who saw tne play for a Persian by his dress and gait, perhaps 
also by his speed, since the Persians paid much attention to 
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their service of couriers. It is naively assumed that the Per- 
sian old men might recognise him by the same signs. 

l&aOitv and KKii&.vsiXBepexegetical infinitives, |ui6ctv following 
and explaining the verb irp^ct (i.e. irp^irei Qjare fiadetv Twa\ 
kX^iv the adjectives ItrOXdv i[ KCiK6v. So ^povrCirai in I. 245 
after bavd, 

249 — 289. The messenger, after a first passionate out- 
burst, proceeds more calmly to acquaint the old men with the 
disaster of Salamis, out of which he has himself escaped with 
life. The Chorus utter short lyrical wails as the terrible details 
come out: their anguish culininates when Athens is named, 
Athens to which so many Persian women already owed their 
widowhood. Atossa remains silent. 

Compare the opening of the herald's speech in Agam. 503, 
&c. There, as here, the Chorus alone interrogate the mes- 
senger at first: but here the queen is on the stage during the 
whole conversation, in which she presently takes part. 

249. 'Ao-CaSos— So the MSS. For the form cp. 11. 270, 
549. 

250. Kttl iroX^s ttXoi^ov Xi|ii{v — i.e. the city of Susa, where 
the treasure-house of the kingdom was. Cp. 1. 3. The meta- 
phor is copied by Euripides {Orestesy 1077). 

251. The absence of caesura is not unfrequent in the 
speeches of this messenger, and indeed is characteristic of the 
earlier plays of Aeschylus. Sometimes, as in this line, and in 
1. 465, the rugged effect thus produced seems well to suit the 
sense. 

|ii$ irXt|Yg...iroX^ SXpos— The fears of Atossa (11. 163 — 4) 
are literally realised. 

253. *< 'Tis bad to be the first to bear ill-news ". This is 
a common formula in the mouth of bearers of bad news. Thus 
in the line quoted by Demosthenes (De Cor., p. 331), 

KaKayye}i€i¥ /ih Mt fi^ diXovrd fic. 

The reason is given in Soph. Ant. 277 : 

ffriftyei yiip oidels iyyekov kokQv iKuyVy 

a line which has been introduced into the text here in some 
MSS. 

254. avairrvSat— Cp. 1. 294. 

255. n^po-at— Cp. 1. 140. 
Pop p<£p«v— See on 1. 187. 

256. dvitt— i.e. Avivipd. Cp. U. 1055, 1061. 

ve^Kora — i. e. v4a, the termination making the form more 
omphatic. See on 1. 10. 

P. 5 
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257. The balf-chorus bid their fellows weep for the dis- 
aster. The other half-chorus answer in the antistrophe (L 
262), and so on throughout the scene. 

StaCvcorOc-^p. 11. 1047 and 1065. 

260. '* Yes (you well may weep) since, <feo." 
8iaireirpaY|i^va — cp. 1. 517. 

261. v6(m|iov ^os — ^Based upon pdtrrifiov rJM^P* & phrase 
often recurring in the Od/ysaey, So voarl/iov autr/fpUit, 1. 797 
(also in Agam. 343 and 1238). Observe that the messenger is 
himself a survivor of Salamis, not the last of a series of relays 
posted as described by Herodotus (viii. 98). For dramatic 
purposes this is clearly more effective. 

ct^iTTttS — Op. the words of the herald in the Agam, (11. 506 
and 671). The pathetic line so often recurring in the Odyssey, 

dfffJL^oi iK OavdroiOf <f>l\ovs 6\4ffCWT€S iralpovti 

well illustrates the feeling in each passage. 

264. *' Too long, methinks, too long doth life now appear 
to have been drawn out for us elders, that we hear of a woe so 
unexpected ! " 

S8c "yc — i. e. this which has been prolonged till to-day. 

dKovfkv — The infinitive is epexegetical of the preceding 
clause; that is, it explains how it is that the speaker's life has 
been too long drawn out. The principle is the same as when 
an infinitive is attached to single words, as in 11. 247 — 8 above. 
This construction is illustrated by Agam. 343 and 604. 

266. Kal ^1^ — "And yet", in rejoinder; i.e. great and 
unexpected as is the news, it is yet true, yt (which is probably 
correct, though the MSS. have re) emphasizes the word rapCiv, 
in which lies the point of the rejoinder. Of. Prom. 982 and 
985. For other uses of xal fi^p cp. U. 406 and 998 of this 
play. 

269. The vast, motley, and variously armed host, of whom 
we heard in the opening ode. Op. 1. 58. 

270. *Aar£8ot— «o M. Other MSS. give 'Atrial. Cp. 1. 
249. 

271. 8£av — emphatic. The city was protected by heaven. 
Therefore the expedition was in vain {pAraw). Op. L 347. 

272—8. Op. 11. 419— 421. 

272. 8tNnr6rp>s — because they la^r or floated unburied. 
See on L 325. 

275. dXCSovo — '* tossing in the brine ". 

iroXvPa^ — " often dipped ". The Scholiast, however, in* 
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terprets by *' much bathed in blood ". It will be seen that this 
line does not correspond with the strophe ; hence a conjectnTe, 
which is adopted by Dindorf , voKiZova ffd>fiad* dX(/3a0f . 

276. Kar0av6vra — i. e. veKpd, 

277. '* Wrapped in their long cloaks which wander up and 
down on the sea *\ 8/irXa{ is properly an adjectiye meaning 
"double"; it is used by Homer {IL iii. 126 and Od. xix. 241) 
as a substantive, i. e. SlwXa^ "jO^oXvti^ a cloak, either of double 
folds, or of double texture. This explanation is approved by 
Hermann, and is perhaps the best, though the descriptiye 
touch would come more naturally from the eye-witness than 
from the Chorus. However it is really addressed to Athe- 
nians, many of whom had seen the sight described, the men 
from the ships where they were serving, the women and non- 
combatants ham the cliffs of Salamis, whither they had been 
transported for safety. The Scholiast offers two explanations: 
(1) of the two shores, of Salamis and the mainland, between 
which the waves wander, and (2) of the double flow of the 
waves to and fro between Salamis and the mainland. 

278. T6{a— See on L 147. 

279. See the account of the battle below, 1. 409, <&c. 

280 — 284. The reading here given of these lines, as well as 
of the antistrophe U. 286—9, is that of M. The want of 
metrical correspondence is at once apparent. We have not 
the materials for restoring what Aeschylus wrote. Teuffel 
gives ; 

tv^" &TOTfAov datois 

<as mpffais Tdvra TayKdKots 

Ocol Oiaav alai ffTparoO <f>dapivroij 

and for 1. 289, 

etfvtdat iicTiaaap ^5* dvdpdpovs. 

The first two lines of the strophe had been so given by Her- 
mann; who also introduced (from a gloss in one MS..) Oeol as 
the subject to Biffoy, but who rejected Uipffau as being a gloss 
on iatois. The reading of 1. 289 is from Boeckh and Heimsoeth. 
Metrical correspondence is thus secured without any violent 
alteration. Perhaps, however, it is better, following the MSS., 
to make the Persians the subject to 04aay, translating: **Baise 
a sad and mourning wail for the unhappy Persians ; how ill 
did they manage all, ah me ! how was their host destroyed ! ** 

282. 8dois— Of the two meanings which this adjective may 
bear, viz. (1) *' hostile", its Homeric sense, (2) "miserable**, the 
latter only is in point here, if the reading is correct, and mast 
also be assigned to the word in 1. 286. 

5— a 
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284. irXftoTOv IxOos — i. e. ix^urrov, 

286. *' Yes, Athens is a name of hate to onr unhappy race. 
Full well may one remember how many of onr Persian women 
she made mourners and hnsbandless '*, i. e. at Marathon. 

288. i&dTav — does not go with the verb in the sense that 
the former expedition was a fraitless one, but is attached to the 
adjective (*'poor bereaved mourners"), being used much like 
the Homeric aih-ws. Cp. Soph. Aj. 634, b voaSv fidray, 

290 — 330. Atossa now bids the man be calm and tell all 
his news, who is dead, who survives. His first words reassure 
her as to the safety of Xerxes, and shortly and with dignity 
she expresses her joy. He proceeds with his roll of dead cap- 
tains, some of whose names we remember as proudly rehearsed 
in the first Ode (see on 1. 1), and adds that this is but an 
instalment of his ill tidings. 

290. Atossa has hitherto kept silence because Aeschylus 
did not wish to exhibit her as joining in any undignified display 
of grief, which would have been the more conspicuous &om 
her elevation in the car or litter (see on 1. 155). Nevertheless 
a sort of apology for silence is here put into her own 
mouth. Cp. Prom. 436. For the present tense of m,y& see on 
1. 177. 

291. " For this calamity is passing great, so that I might 
neither speak nor ask of our woes ". X^^ot governs the accusa- 
tive Tddrj, fi'fyr* iporrrjaat being inserted as (in point of gram- 
mar) a parenthesis. Cp. Prom. 331. Others make <r^ the 
subject to X^^cut ifii to iptiyrijaai. But Atossa is excusing 
her own silence, and is not concerned to account for the mes- 
senger's want of self-control. 

293. " Yet necessity is laid on mortals to bear woes when 
the gods send them ". 

ppoTott — ^is placed before t^pciv to give it greater promi- 
nenoe : ''to those who are mortals **. 

294. " Unfold the whole mishap, speak, compose thee ! *' 
The aorist participle dvatrriifas here refers to the same time 
as the verb Xlfov. Cp. 1. 700. 

295. 8|M»s — ^is not unfrequently thus placed, the danse 
which contains the condition intervening between it and the 
verb. Cp. 1. 840, also Cho. 115: 

fUfJunfiff* *Op4aTov, kcI 6vpaS6s iff$* S/i(os» 

296. '* Who is not dead ? ** i. e. is any living ? Atossa hopes 
to hear Xerxes' name in reply, though she dare not ask dii«ctly 
for him. 
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Kol — emphasizes the verb of the question : *< Whom shall 
we monm (since monm we surely mnst)? " Cp. A gam. 278 : 

Totov xp^^^v ^ "^^^ TcwSpdifTou. v6\is ; 
« When was the city sacked (since sacked it surely has been) 7 " 

297. dpxitkfUiv — ** leaders of the people" (\€(&s). So the 
Scholiasts. Others would derive it from \elti. Cp. the word 

hrl <rKi)<irTovxC^ raxOcls — " Set in the post of high com- 
mand". ffKrfnToOxoi was the title of certain officers of the Per- 
sian court; but that Aeschylus uses the word in the more 
general sense in which it is found in Homer appears from the 
list of chiefs from different countries and holding high com- 
mands which the messenger gives in reply. 

298. &vav8pov — is used proleptically : in full, 

299. So the herald {Agam. 677) reports Menelaus, 

Kol ^vra Kol pXiirovra, 
Cp. n, I. 88, 

ifiev ^(avTOi koX ivl x^or2 SepKO/xivoto. 

300. cliras ^dot — ** Thy word is light to my house ". ipdos 
is a secondary accusative of result after etiras (i.e. elvas iwos). 
So Agam. 22: 

<f>dos iri<pa6<rK(ap Kod x^P*^ KardffraiTUfy 

where however Kai is inserted. 

^ctos — suggested by the last line, is used in the epic sense 
of tne joy of victory or deliverance. 

301. For iic, " after ", cp. Ag. 900, 

icdXXurroy ifiiap elffideip ix xeZ/uaros. 

IMXa^x^K-ov — ^see on 1. 114. Cp. Cho. 11. 

302. 8i — answers to |Uv in the messenger's last speech 
(1. 299], to which the |i^ m Atossa*s speech is assimilated, as 
she takes up his words. 

'AprcuLpiipiis — Cp. 1. 29, where however the penultimate is 
long. (See on 1. 21.) 

tinrov — "horse,** i.e. cavalry. So often in prose. Cp. 
1. 316. 

ppaPcftt— "leader *', cp. ipM/iaxoi Ppaptis, Agam. 230. 

803. onrv^Xo{«~Cp. 1. 78. 

2iXi|vu»v — Gen. of XiKvipUu, a part of the shore of Salamis. 

305. ini8i||ia kov^v] Cognate ace. after li^Xwro. The 
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rough humour underlying the narrative throughout this speech 
should be noticed. Here it was perhaps suggested by IL zyi. 
745, where Patroolus, jibing at the death-bound of Gebriones, 
says, 

306. Some editions have dpKrreifs, after Blomfield. The 
sense is the same, but dpiffros is the simpler and more epic 
word. 

lOa^cvTis — **A true-bom Bactrian", whereas many of the 
Persian contingents were led by foreign generals; as the Lydi- 
ans by Arcteus (1. 4A) an Egyptian (1. 311); the men of Egyp- 
tian Thebes by Ariomardus Q. 38) a man of Sardis (1. 321). 
Herodotus (vii. 96) tells us tnat m many cases native com- 
manders were superseded, whether naval or military. 

307. Cp. Horn. IL ii. 657: 

Atas d' ix "Ziakafuvos dyev SvoKaLSeKa prjas 

(i.e. o TeXafKbvLos), also Soph. Aj, 134, 596. 

iroXct — "haunts". Used in the middle in Prom. 645. A 
touch of the same humour as above, 1. 305. 

308. 'Apo-ci|AT|s— Cp. 1. 37. 

309. n)v ircXfkoOp^|&fM>va — (cp. voXvOp^fjifiopa in 1. 33). The 
Scholiast understands Salamis, but Salamis had just been 
described (1. 307). Hermann, arguing from Eustathius that 
Salamis was more likely to breed ducks than doves, thinks that 
a small island near it is meant Salamis in Cyprus was sacred 
to Aphrodite, and her doves might be poetically transferred to 
the Greek island. See on 1. 37. 

310. Kirpicro-ov — In the course of the messenger's narra- 
tive there are frequent instances of the omission of the aug- 
ment (11. 318, 376, 416, 458, 490, 506). Most of these occur at 
the beginning of a line, one (1. 490) at the end after a word 
ending in a diphthong, one (1. 313) at the end after a conso- 
nant. Linwood (s.v. KVK\ovc9ai) gives a full account of the 
facts, and of the dispute among scholars as to their explana- 
tion. His conclusion is that "the Tragics, though in ordi- 
nary passages always inserting the augment, did occasion- 
ally omit it when imitating the epic narrative style, and this 
not in the beginning only, but also in the middle of a verse ". 
This forcible verb is not met with elsewhere in a metaphorical 
sense. 

312. •ApKT€^— Cp. 1. 44, and see on 1. 306. 

313. M. has ot re. The want of augment in xiffop has 
offended many critics, see above on 1. 310, but no probable 
correction is offered. 
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va^ 4k i&Mis — Possibly "At the onset of one (Greek) ship". 
So Teuffel. Gp. Theh» 805, r€$va9w ix x^P^^ abroKrbvtav, But 
cp. 1. 963, which rather supports the old translation here: 
" were lost out of one ship ". 

814. Xpvo-fi^ — ^from Chrysa in the Troad. Cp. H. i. 37. 

livpu^VTopvos — Formed on the (misapplied) analogy of ^Ka- 
rbvTapx<n. C^. 1. 994. 

315. ji^aCnis—** Swarthy "or "black-armed", epithet of 
the riders rather than of the horses. 

316. irvppdv — (Porson and others alter to irvpciiv). This 
is best taken as a predicate (op. 1. 298), giving another grim 
jest. **Ghryses was dyeing his swarthy beard till it became a 
red one ". 

irop^vpl^ P^^ — i'^' ^^h blood, but with a thought of the 
purple aye ever bemg distilled beneath the sea (see Agam, 958), 
and of the **sea change" being worked on the body as it 
floated. For the synizesis see on 1. 95. 

With ddffKtoy yeveidSa cp. Soph. Track. 13. 

Xp«*Ta — either "the complexion" or better "the colour" 
(x/cK«^/ia). Op. II. Y. 354. 

Others make the original colour of the hair Trvpph.», i.e. 
yellow, which is dyed red by the blood. But the word |jicXaCvi|s 
suits the other picture better. 

318. Mdyos — a member of the Ma^an family mentioned 
by Herodotus (i. 101). Perhaps Aeschylus designedly length- 
ens the first syllable to distinguish from the priestly caste. 
Cp. Soph. 0. T. 387. 

319. <ricXT|p£s i&lrOiKos yn^ — proleptic: "becoming (by 
death) a settler in a stony land ". This again is grimly said. 
Cp. Cho. 671, fiiroiKoy, is r6 rrdv del ^4voVy ddvT€iv (to bury 
him in a foreign land instead of bringing him home to his 
own). Cp. also Soph. 0. G. 934, and Soph. Aj. 516. 

320. "Anti^rrpis— Cp. 1. 21. 

321. 'Api6|JMp8os— Cp. 1. 38, and see note on 1. 300. It 
will be observed that this line offends against the rule of the 
"Final Cretic". Perhaps this may be excused in the case of a 
proper name, especially of a foreign one. 

822. 2cio^i|U)f— Cp. 1. 894. Herodotus (vn. 66) mentions 
a Sisamnes. 

324. Ta*y^— Cp. 1. 23. 

AvpvaSofi — of Lyma, i.e. Lymessus, a town of the Troad. 

325. cikvxMS — answers to ciciSi^s in the last line. "For 
all his beauty of form the place where he lies is none so good". 
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Cp. Agam. 452. The phrase ov ^jQC cilruxAs has further, as 
shewn hy Mr Paley, a special appUeation to one who failed to 
receive hnrial. Thus in Soph. Ajax 1126, 

(i.e. that Ajax should receive burial), also 0. C. 402, and 1. 1018. 
See also on 1. 272 above. 

326. *' The name Syennesis is common to all the kings of 
Cilicia mentioned in history. It has been supposed not to 
be really a name, but, like Pharaoh, a title", Bawlinson on 
Herod, i. 74. In vii. 98 Syennesis, the son of Oromedon, the 
Gilician, is mentioned as one of the most distinguished of those 
in second-rate command. 

327. M. has avapxos here and in Chx), 665, and its repre- 
sentatives read dtirapxos in Agam. 1227. Most editors since 
Canter have preferred the form (hrapxosj familiar in prose. 
Hermann thinks vrapxoi, the word used by Herodotus (v. 20) 
and others for a Persian Satrap, to be the true reading here. 

cts M^ irXctcTTov 7r6vov K.r.X. — The force of the ex- 
pression comes partly from the familiar use of els with super- 
latives to intensify them, as eJs df/xo-ros, "the very best"; pi^y 
from the opposition between the one agent and the great trou- 
ble which he gave his enemies. Cp. Agam. 1455 : 

fila TCLS TToXXaj, rds irdyv iroXXas 
rpuxai 6\4(raa^ inro Tpot^ 

329 — 330. These two lines are printed in the text as given 
in M. : 1. 329 has been placed in brackets, being probably, as 
explained below, spurious: 1. 330 will then sum up and con- 
clude the speech. We often find a single line or half line bo 
placed. Cp. Agam. 680: 

TOffavr' dKo6ffas taOi rdXi;^^ kMuv, 
or Agam. 1046 : 

Ix^ts ^<^P* '^^wi' ola. vcp vopi^eroi. 
Various attempts have been made to fill out the first line. Thus 
Hermann has 

TOLuyvhi 7* apxiJ^v pvv inrefivfyTByiv tripif 
traiKKuu irapovTuv S' dXly* dwayyiXKu KaKo. 

vw appears in all MSS. except M. and has been added there 
above the line by a later hand, d' appears to be read by the 
other MSS. roiCw^ 7' i.px<i^v is a conjecture (for toivpS' ipx^ 
Twv), as is Dindorf 's Tonavde ruyde. 

Apart from considerations of the ill sound of Hermann's 
line and the poverty of Dindorfs, and the fact that neither 
accounts for the reading of the MSS., the extreme feebleness 
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of the couplet, as concluding a speech, is evident; *'Sneh are 
the generals about whom I now remember, but out of man/ 
evils I only report a few". Hence Mr Paley would reject both 
lines. 

It would seem however that the first of the two lines might 
easily have grown out of glosses on the latter, which by itself 
may, as we saw above, stand very well. An annotator, think- 
ing that TToKKwv rapovTuv meant *'many generals (such as 
those above named) 1)eing present", wrote above the line the 
words tokSpS* dfyxovrwv. Then seeing that the verb d^raTy^XXcu 
could not be taken with the genitive so understood, he added 
irepl above as one explanation (i.e. dira77^XXci; vepX rCov vapov- 
row), and also wrote the word vwepjrfiffdTiv which he knew to 
govern a genitive, as a second explanation. Transcribers of 
other MiSS., who possessed some acquaintance with the iambic 
metre, introduced pvp^ in hope of making up an iambic line, 
and then wrote 2' in the next line to complete the sense. See 
Enger's introduction to Elausen's Agamemnon for some re- 
marks on this source of corruption. 

331 — 352. Burning with sliame, Atossa asks the numbers 
of the enemy which had dared to engage, and learns that the 
Persians were as four to one. " Then ", she cries, ** we have 
some malignant god to thank ". " The gods ", says the mes- 
senger, " do indeed preserve Athens, the city of Pallas ". 
** Athens !" she exclaims, ** is Athens yet unsacked ? " " Sacked 
it may be", is the answer, *'yet do the gods preserve her, so 
long as her men, her most secure fortress, are spared to her ". 
Atossa then asks as to the battle, and specially which side 
began it. 

332. ato^T]...KCt»KV)uiTa — ^For these accusatives see on 1. 
300. 

333. dvcM*rpf|ras ircCXiv — "Coming back to your story". 
Observe the firmness with which Atossa, checMng her own 
passionate grief, keeps the narrator to his facts. Op. 11. 296, 
350, 478. 

334. ir6a-ov Si itXtjOos — d^ is sometimes used, redundantly, 
where some interrogative formula, such as that of the last line, 
has preceded. Thus in Xenophon Mem. S. 2. 9 *' elvi /aw ", 
iipTjf ** & Kpiruv, KOvas U rpi^is;** Hermann compares the 
usage by which ydp redundantly follows such a formula as 
cri/ieToy 94. di is often used in questions implying remonstrance 
or exclamation. Thus Hom. II. i. 541, 

tIs d* ad Toi, doKo/x^rai Oeuju avfjuppaffaaro /SouXds ; 

a force which it perhaps retains here. 
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337. irX'i(0ovt...^Kan — *' So far as numbers go'*, ^eica is 
often thus nsed by prose writers; thus ctvexip ye XPVM^"^^" 
dp^is &wda-rjs rrfs *E\\aSos, Herod, iii. 122 ; of which usage the 
construction in the text is a poetical variety. 

p<(pPapov~^So Heno. and Blomfield for the MS. fSappapw^, 

<£v Kparvjirai — follows (a0i (though a participle would be 
more regular). *^ Enow that the barbarian would have con- 
quered so lar as numbers went (i. e. if victory went by num- 
bers)". For p<£ppapov cp. 1. 187. 

338. Kal "ydp "EXXt|<riv k.t.X. — The statement of our author 
seems quite clear: the Greeks had about 300 ships, exclusive 
of ten picked ones ; Xerxes had 1000 ordinary, and 207 picked 
ships. Here the Persian speaker claims to know accurately 
the Persian numbers {kcU yap olda) but to speak approximately 
of those of the Greeks. This is dramatically right, and is in 
conformity with the plan pursued by Aeschylus throughout the 
play; thus he names no Greek leaders or contingents, but 
gives those of the Persians with much detail. The words xal 
yap otSa are farther taken, by Plutarch and others, to imply 
that Aeschylus had special sources of information as to the 
statement about the numbers of the Persians. The facts about 
the Greeks were notorious to all who heard the play, and it 
was no suppression of the truth to make the foreign eye-witness 
estimate tiiem at ** about three hundred ", instead of saying 
" three hundred odd ". 

We need not therefore be surprised to find Aeschylus at 
one with Herodotus as to the Persian numbers, but not sup- 
ported by him as to those of the Greeks. The historian (vii. 
89} gives 1207 as the number of Persian ships present at the 
muster of Doriscus, and (viii. 66) expresses his own opinion 
that the number which engaged at Salamis was not a smaller 
one. He sums up the Greek numbers (viii. 48) at 378, and 
(viii. 82) tells us that the number which fought was 380, two 
having since been added. In the former of these passages, 
perhaps from corruptions of the text, the items of the force, 
when added up, give a total of 866, not 878. 

Plato and the orators refer to the Persian fleet as consisting 
of various numbers, from 1000 to 1800. With regard to the 
Greeks, we have their number set down by an Athenian orator 
(Thuc. 1. 74) at nearly 400, whereas Demosthenes (De Cor., p. 
306) makes it only 300. The object was a patriotic exaggera- 
tion of the Athenian contingent, in the one case as to its 
absolute numbers, in the other as to its proportion to the 
whole. See Arnold's note on the former passage. 

342. fir4f>KO|iiroi.— So the MSS. here and in 11. 827, 831. 
The word iiripKoiros is also found in Aeschylus, see Theb. 455, 
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Cho, 136, but appears to be a distinct word, though some 
soholars would in^oduoe it everywhere in place of ^ipKo/iiros, 

848. cS8' ix!^ X^vos. "Ita se res habet'*. —Stanley. In 
Cho, 621, Theb, 225 the same phrase is used after an old say- 
ing has been quoted. Gp. Agam. 1661. This seems better 
than Blomfield's '*sic fertur", hardly consistent with koL ydp 
oXda above; orLinwood's "so stands the account", which even 
if the words can bear the meaning (cp. Thuc. vii. 56) cannot 
stand in the other Aeschylean passages quoted above. 

344. *' "What think you: do we come off second-best in this 
strife fi.e. in the comparison of numbers, irXi^^ovs Itrarc)?" 
With tne form of the question cp. Prom, 959 ; and with the 
rhetorical use of ride cp. Agam. 942 : 

^ K<d <rd vIkiji» n^vSe bripios rUis; 

(this victory, i.e. the act of giving-in). 

345 — 6. M. makes these two lines form the conclusion of 
the messenger's speech. Hermann saw that they belonged to 
Atossa, being her indignant answer to the question of 1. 344. 
He also completed the arrangement of the lines which foUow, 
Schiitz having already seen that 1. 348 is a question asked by 
Atossa. For the connection of the dialogue see above on 1. 
881. In this part of the play a change of speaker is only 
marked by a horizontal line in the MS. Thus the arrangement 
given in the. text (Hermann's) agrees with the MS. except as to 
speaker of 11. 345 — 6 ; and the only error assumed to exist in 
the MS. is the absence of such a mark here. 

dXX* ct8c K.T.X.— "WeU then, if this be so, &c." More 
fully, wj w8' ix^yruw rwvde. ovtus would be more natural in 
prose. Gp. Prom. 613. 

845. For the notion of a malicious deity cp. 1. 93. 

346. The image is Homeric: cp. Hom. II. viii. CD, kou 
Tore iij xpOffua irar^p irlraive rdXavrai iv 8* irWei buo K^p€ 
rairriXey^ot OeuuiToio, Tpibtav 0' liriroddfJLCjv Kal ^kyaidv x<3lXko- 
XiTUftfWPf ^K« d^ fjiffffa XapuV (tive 5' atffifiov tf/jxip 'Axatcoi^. 
also II, xxn. 209 — 212. Also in Theognis 157 b, rd ToKamjp 
iinppiiru (Zet/f) &K\orr€ aXXwf. Gp. Agam. 437, Kal roKwTOt'xoi 
i¥ fmxv Sopos ("Aprjs). Also Supp. 822. 

347. The messenger takes up the word dalfiwy, and 
suggests that heaven is indeed interfering, not to damage 
the Persians, but to preserve Pallas' own city, also called 
(Soph. 0. C. 260) eeoaeptirrdTas. 

848. Though Atossa had (1. 231) shewn ignorance where 
Athens was, she now recognises it as ** the city of Pallas". 
She had been informed (1. 234) that it was the chief object 
of her son's expedition. Hence her angry question. For ipa 
put rhetorically in the middle of a sentence cp. 1. 640. 
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849. Athens had been sacked and burnt by Xerxes' troops 
(Herod, viii. 41). The idiom of &e (hreek language enables 
the poet to avoid the direct admission, and to give a patriotio 
turn to the answer. There is a thought of the words of the 
oracle (Herod, vn. 140) recxof Tpiroyevci ^6\woy Si8ot €dp69ira 
Zeds fiovpoff diropOtjiTov reXiOeiv. 

Also of such sentiments as that of Alcaeos {Fr, 22) : 

- dvSp€S ttoKtios rrdpyos ipevvoi, 
Cp. Soph. 0. T, 66, and Thuo. vn. 77. 
dvSpttV is emphatic. Gp. 1. 166. 

350. Atossa comes back to the question (see on 1. 334). 

351. The disturbed order of the words (for Hues Kar^p^ap 
T^s fJidxfif ^orepop ol "EXKrpfes ;) marks the emotion of the 
speaker, and her eagerness to know all. 

352. See on 1. 251. 

353 — 378. ** The mischief began with some spiteful deity, 
who worked on this ytiae, A Greek came to Xerxes, saying 
that when night should fall the Greeks would endeavour to 
escape in all directions, and advising him to watch the outlets 
of the straits. Accordingly he summoned his captains, and 
ordered them to divide the mass of his fleet into three lines, 
and so to cruise about the strait, watching the outlets, 
while a detachment sailed round the island (to make still more 
sure of the outer or Megaric issue from the Bay of Eleusis). 
Haughtily and with a light heart he gave his orders, warning 
them, on pain of losing their heads, not to let the Greeks 
escape their doom". 

Compare Herod, viii. 75, where the device of Themistodes 
is more fully described. The messenger was Sidnnus, one of 
Themistodes' household, and the tutor of his sons. The 
object was to force an action in the straits, before the Greeks 
should disperse, as they were on the point of doing, each to 
his own country, and while the great advantage of fighting 
in the straits could be secured. It is strange to read in Thu- 
cydides (i. 137) that Themistodes lived to take credit with 
the Pernaru for sending this message. 

It is assumed that the arrangement of the Persian line 
adopted by Colonel Leake and others from Herodotus is 
substantially correct (see Bawlinson on Herod, vin. 76 & 96). 
The line is supposed to have extended within the strait 
along the shore of Attica from the entrance of the Piraeus 
to the promontory of Mount Aegaleos, on which Xerxes* 
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throne was placed. Aooording to Colonel Leake it reached 
this position hy two moyements, one on the evening of the 
19th Sept. which hronght its right ofiE some part of the island 
of Salamis (Herod, viu. 70) ; and one daring the night which 
brought its whole line more westward. Mr Grote thinks it on- 
likely that they would have ventured by day into the. neigh- 
bourhood of Salamis, an island occupied by the enemy, and 
supposes a single night movement to have been made which 
brougjht them into position. There is a difficulty as to two 
places, Ceos and Cynosura, mentioned by Herodotus. Colonel 
Leake takes them to have been places in Salamis on which 
the Persian right rested after the first movement. Mr Grote 
places them on the coast of Attica where the left rested before 
the one night movement. 

This difference of opinion however is comparatively im- 
material to the narrative of Aeschylus. In either case the 
main body were ordered to form three lines and to cruise 
about the straits, watching the outlets, while another force 
(according to Diodorus xi. 17, consisting of Egyptians) sailed 
round the island, to watch the outlet between Salamis and 
the Megarid. 

Dean Blakesley in his note on Herod, viii. 76 takes a 
completely different view of the action, which he understands 
to have begun as the Phoenicians were entering the narrow 
strait for the purpose of blockading it. 

354. dXdo^Mp— In Sii^. 415, Agam, 1501 and 1508, the 
word is used, as here, for *'an avenger", equivalent to dalficw 
in the bad sense (see on 1. 158). But in Eum, 236 it is used 
for " the sinner", and so in passages of Sophocles and De- 
mosthenes. It is usually oonnecteid with d, XavOdwta (adj. 
dkaffTot) ; meaning either " the power which never forgets " 
or " the man who does things too bad to be forgotten". 

iroOiv — He means ix Oeuv. 

355. See Herod, viii. 75 and note on 1. 353 above. Plu- 
tarch says that Sicinnus was a Persian by birth. 

357. A variation of the Homeric phrase, irl ofiipas ^X^er. 

t(crai — ficvotcv — The latter tense is grammatically right 
in * * oratio obliqua **, the former preserves the tense of the 
*• oratio recta". 

359. ** Leaping on to the rowing benches ", cp. the Homeric 
kXfiiidffaty iiftiiiuyoi, i.e. " sitting orderly on the benches". The 
expression in the text implies hurry, almost mutiny. For 
lircv6op^VTtt ^[XXos dXXocrf cp. the construction of 1. 186. 

960. The message which Sicinnus announced was art ot 
"EXXi^ref 8pt)o^v ^ovXe^rai KarappudrjicdTei (Herod, viii. 75). 
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362. ovSi r6v Bcwv ^06vov— see on 1. 94, and op. 1. 873. 

364. As the poet approaches the catastrophe, his language, 
even in the mouth of a messenger, becomes highly coloured 
and intense. Gp. 1. 857, 1. 386, <&c. So in Ckoeph, 386, where 
the time of Orestes* vengeance is imminent. Op. also the 
descriptions in the Seven against Thebex, when the enemy is 
before the gates. The tense of cW &v Xy[(|| is borrowed from 
the *'oratio recta". 

365. The air is regarded as the r^/nepot, or sacred enclosure 
of the sun. Gp. Ennius' "caeli caerula templa"; Lucretius' 
*' caeli templa ", &c. Also irouTiop dkXaos in 1. 111. 

366. <rrl^o9 |fciy — The main body, opp. to those mentioned 
in 1. 368. For the word cp. 1. 20. 

367. ^vXtiff-o-civ — The infinitive explains the purpose of 
the disposition (ra^ai). 

368. £XXas Si — These, Diodorus tells us, were Egyptians ; 
Plutarch gives the number at 200. Their instructions were 
to sail round the island of Salamis, and blockade the western, 
or Megaric, outlet of the Bay of Eleusis, and cut off the retreat 
of any Greeks who might have eluded the main body on the 
western extremity of the Strait^ and so entered that Bay. 

369. «&s...cl ^{oCa9'...'4v irpoK€£{xcvov — The verb of tlie 
dependent clause is made to conform to the main part of the 
orders to the generals, which have been set out in the "oratio 
obliqiia ". 

371. iracpt — i.e. voTs vavdpxois. In Herod, viii. 90 Xerxes, 
in a fit of annoyance, orders the heads of certain Phoenicians 
to be cut off. This punishment was repulsive to the Grreeks as 
a species of mutilation ; and thus in Bum. 175 beheading, with 
other judicial tortures, is associated with the less favoured 
lands to which the Erinnyes are bidden to depart. 

The phrase o^^pccrOai Kpards, by its very baldness, perhaps 
suggests the horror of the thing. Gp. Prom. 862. 

372. M c^v|M>v ^pcv6s — ^For the preposition op. Agam. 
587: 

d.y(t)\6\v^a iikv irdXai x^P^^ viro. 

Xerxes (b Ooiipioi, 1. 73, <&c.) gave his orders "with a very 
light heart " because he could not, as some of his counsellors 
could, read the future, and knew nothing of the ix^iarrf 686^1, 
iroXKd ^poviama /Arjd4yo9 Kparieiv, See the stoiy of Thersander 
(Herod, ix. 16), especially the words, put into the mouth of 
a Persian: Seuft, o n dhi yevMan, ix rod Oew^ dkiAifx/nvw diro- 

374 — 385. *' Accordingly supper was served, and each man 
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made himseU ready ; and night came on and they embarked, 
and all night ornised about as ordered; and night passed away, 
and nowhere were the Greeks seen to make any moyement of 
escape." • 

874. Perhaps some contempt is implied for the discipline 
and Bubmissiye temper of the Persians. 

375. 8ctirv6vT — The particle is not given by the MSS. 
Observe the imperfects tbroughcut, marking the gradual and 
orderly execution of the orders. 

376. *' The mode of forming a pivot for the oar on the 
gunwale of the Greek vessels, described in these words of 
Aeschylus, has been in use from the earliest times, and still 
remains in use. It is one of the operations of putting to sea, 
described by Homer : 

"^prOvavTO 5' iperfjd rpoTois ev depfjMrlvoiai. 

Od. IV. 782. 

In the Greek boats of the present day, a leathern thong (rpo- 
irurHipL) embraces the middle of the oar (kovtI)^ together with 
a strong peg (aKoKfji^s) fixed in the gunwaler". Leake, Topo- 
graphy of Athens y vol. ii. p. 252. 

In an appendix to Dr Arnold's Thuoydides (on ii. 93) it is 
explained that this idea of the Tpovurr^p must be modified to 
suit the oars of the lower tiers in a trireme. For the absence 
of augment see on 1. 310. 

378. irds etvAp Kcairt)S dva{— i.e. "every rower" (yav/9cCriys 
divfip of 1. 375). For the expression Kwxrp dpoi^ op. 1. 383, also 
1. 95 above. As adopted by Euripides {Cyclops 86) it is cen- 
sured by Aristotle Ehet, in. 2, drperisy on fiei^v rh dvda<r€Lv 
rj Kwr d^ltuf. In the passage before us its use is justified by the 
high colouring of the whole narrative. 

379. iras 0' fm\»v i7rurn£TT|s — ^A poetical equivalent either 
for on-Xtroi or for Jxi/Sarat. According to Plutarch there were 
18 (an unusually large number) on each Athenian vessel, four 
being archers. In the Persian vessels the proportion of archers 
would doubtless be much larger. 

380. To[(i«...T<i(iv— The divisions of the fleet (see 1. 366), 

vc«^ jtaKpds— of the war-ships (opp. to vijes yavXcU), singular 
as in 1. 302. 

382. "And all the livelong night did the captains keep 
their whole force afloat ". SiairXoov appears to be an adjective 
(i.e. StarX^oin-a). 

888. vowv dvoKTcs— See on 1. 378. 

884. ov |uCX* — Ironicall " Not very much of the expected 
movement did the Persians see anywhere *'. Cp. 1. 325, od fiaX 
ci^rvxtSs. 
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386—405. " Day began to dawn, and a joyous shout was 
heard from the Greeks, which the echoes of the cliffs of 
Salamis returned : we felt foiled and afraid. Then the trumpet 
pealed through tiieir lines, the dash of oars in regular time 
was heard, and at once they were in sight. The right wing 
(the Lacedaemonian) led, the other parts of the line followed, 
and we could hear the very words of their war-cry * Fight 
Greeks, for your all is at stake'" ! 

386. lircC 7c |uvToi k.t.X. — '*£ut when at last <&c. " (Uvrot 
is adversative : 76 gives precision to iicti. 

XcuK6iraiXos i]|&4pa— Op. Hom. Od. xxiii. 246, Adfivw koI 
^aiBovff ot T ilia irtaXoi ayovtrtv^ cp. Soph. Ajax 673. See on L 
464 for the highly coloured language here used. 

388. For the raising of the Paean before a battle op. 
Theb. 267, 635. It was followed (1. 395) by the trumpet call ; 
cp. Xen. Anab. v. 2, ivel S* hraiavurav Koi ij adXriy^ i<f*64y^aTo 
dfia T€ T(^ 'EvvdKlifi -^XdiXa^ap, 

389. ^Otov — Le. with loud answering dXaXayfMS. 

392. 7viiS|ii|S — The plan detailed above, 1. 364 <fec. 

(^vyn — «-aiav' — A Paean for flight was of course a contra- 
diction m terms, see on 1. 388. Cp. too the expression in 
Agam. 645 : iratcba tM' 'EpivvOuv, 

395. irdvr iKctv' — i.e. all the Greek lines: cp. 1. 260. 
With iriipXeyev cp. Virgil Aen, vi. 165, 

Aere ciere viros, martemque accendere cantu. 

396. (wf|&PoXiQ— " the dash of the even oars *', op. Agam, 
984. 

897. ^Wf^ ppvxtov— *' the brine deep down below", ep. 
Prom. 1091. The words describe a ' deep sea stroke'. 

Ik K^ci^i&aTos — ^i*e. at the word of the KcXtwr'His. For 
the use of iK see on 1. 313, and cp. 1. 462. 

399. The Greek right was first seen advancing by the 
speaker, the rest becoming visible in succession. Or Aeaohyliis 
may have wished to call attention to the fact that the Lacedae- 
monians were actually the first in the advance, as a set-ofiF to 
the honour of beginning the battle, which belonged (1. 409) to 
an Athenian ship. 

402. iroXXijv Poijv — the aXaXayfios, 

vaiScs *EXXijvwv — ^groimded on the Homeric vies 'Axatcai». 
Compare the modem Greek war song, translated by Lord 
Byron, which begins deih-e xcuSes tup 'E^^i^vcuv. 

405. vvv vnip vdvrov dyMV — To the Athenian part, at 
least, of the force, these were no mere words. Behind them, 
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in the island of Salamis, were their women and children; 
before them lay Athens, her temples and tombs, now in the 
power of the inyader. This was 

" That song of ours which saved at Salamis : 
' sons of Greeks, go, set yoar country free, 
Free your wiyes, free your children, free the fanes 
0* the gods your fathers founded — sepulchres 
They sleep in 1 or save all, or all be lost ! * " 

From Mr Browning's BalaustiovCs Adventure, 

Mr Grote (note to Chapter xli.) remarks that " the war- 
shout described by Aeschylus, a warrior actually engaged, 
shews us the difference between a naval combat of that day 
and the improved tactics of the Athenians 50 years afterwards, 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Phormion es- 
pecially enjoins on his men the necessity of silence (Thuc. 
II. 89)." 

406—482. And now a shout rose from the many nations 
of our line, and the fight began. First, on the Greek left, an 
Athenian vessel put a Phoenician out of action, then every 
captain grappled with an enemy. For awhile the mere weight 
of the Persian force helped us to stand; but, being crowded 
in a confined space, and moving clumsily, our ships fouled 
one another, and became helpless. The Greek ships lost 
no chance of surrounding an enemy, and soon it was all 
havoc and butchery. Night put an end to such a tale of woes 
as I could not tell were I to speak without cease for ten days. 

406. Kal |ii\v — "and now". The words are used to call 
attention to a new phase in the narrative. So Prom. 1080, 
A gam. 1178. koI fi^v in a dramatist often marks the entrance 
of a new person, in an orator a new stage of the argument. 

l^^9o« — the mixed tongues of idl the nations forming the 
Persian force, each soundmg inarticulate to a Greek. 

407. i&IXXciV (Ckui) — forcible, because the terms "high 
time to delay" are almost inconsistent. In Aaam. 1353, rd /i^ 
/j/XKeiv aKfA'^y " it is high time not to delay", there is no such 
inconsistency. 

408. x^^^lP^ <rr6Xov — "her brazen equipment", i.e. the 
beak of the ship. Cp. Kwwiipri <rr6\ov in 1. 416. 

409. l|iPoXTJ8 — used by Thuc. (vii. 70) for the charge made 
on the side of another ship. Here it is a charge prow to prow, 

*E!KKt\viKi\ — i e. an Athenian ship, since they faced the 
Phoenicians. Herodotus (vn. 84) teUs us that this exploit 
was performed by one Ameinias of Pallene. Now Aeschylus 
had a brother named Ameinias, (another brother Gynegeirus 
had fought weU at Marathon) ; and we would gladly believe, 

P. 6 
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as most historians have done, that this was the man. The 
only difficulty is that his deme should rather have been given 
Eleusis. As told by Herodotus the deed was far more 
brilliant : the whole Greek line was retreating when Ai-wftiTiii^g 
sprang to the front and grappled with his enemy; the Greeks 
oame to back him, and the fight became general. 

411. Kopvii^o — the carved stem of a ship, so in /{. ix. 
241. For the word cp. 1. 659. 

8opv — " a ship " so in Agam. 1618. The word is often used 
in Homer for the timbers of a ship, and Pindar has elvoKiov 
dopv for a ship. So " trabe Gypria*' in Horace. 

412. ^cv|jLa — Cp. 1. 87. The great mass of the Persian 
ships is intended. Dean Blakesley relies on this word as 
shewing that the Persians were, when attacked, entering the 
strait, and so in column. 

413. 4v oTcvip — ^It is about a mile from shore to shore at 
the part where the Athenians fought. It had been the great 
object of Themistocles that the fight should take place iv 
CT&fi^. Cp. Thuc. I. 74 : os (6 Ge^mo-ro/cXiJs) o/rtc&Taros ^w iv rff 
arevtp yav/xax^iratf oirep <ra<l>iiTTaTa, iawtre ra irpdy/JtaTa, 

416. irafovT* — See on 1. 310. The apodosis begins with 
idpavov — K(ann]pT| cmSXov, cp. 1. 408, 

417. ovK d(h>ao^|^Vft>s — i« o* " not without the wit to take ad- 
vantage of the enemy's flight", cp. Again, 291. The Greek 
ships took every opportunity to surround and batter ships, 
or groups of ships, of the enemy. 

419. *' mare non amplius erat videndum". The infinitive 
as in IL 247—8. 

420. Herodotus adds that many of the Persians were 
drowned "because they could not swim"; also that the confusion 
was increased by those in rear pressing forward, knowing that 
the king's eyes were upon them. His account of the csamage 
at Artemisium much resembles that given by Aeschylus here. 
Compare also Agam. 658 (describing the effects of a storm) : 

iirel d* &v7j\0€ Xafivpop ifXLou ipdos, 
opw/xev duOoOu ir^Xayos Alycuo¥ yexpois 
avdpwp 'Axa(u)v vavriKois r ipeiiriois, 

424. The epic form toI is rare in iambic metre. Cp. 
1. 584. 

The tunny is the chief of the mackerel family; its usual 
length is about two feet, but it sometimes grows to eig;ht or 
ten. **The fishermen take advantage (of tiieir timidity) by 
placing a look-out or sentinel on some elevated spot, who 
makes the signal that the shoal of tunnies is approaohing, and 
points out the direction in which it will come. Immediately 
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a great number of boats set off, range themselves in a ciured 
line, and, joining their nets, form an endosore which alarms 
the fish; while the fishermen, draimig doser and closer, and 
adding fresh nets, still continue driving the tunnies towards 
the shore, where they are ultimately killed with poles*'. 
From "TA^ Sea and its living wonders" by Hartwig, where a 
specially murderous variety of the above process, called by 
the French **madragne", by the Italians "toimaro", is described. 
I am told that the fish are killed by stabbing as well as by 
blows. 

A traveller (Chandler), writing in the last century, de- 
scribes a night-fishing scene in the straits of Salamis. The 
fish are attracted by torches into a net drawn from boat to 
boat, and are finally knocked on the head with wooden 
hammers, oars, <&c., some kinds being until dead poisonous 
to the touch. Pliny however (N, H, ix. 2, 5) speaks of the 
tunny as being bold and obstinate, so that the ships of 
Alexander the Great had to charge through a shoal of them 
as though they were an enemy's squadron. 

426. Ippdxttov — Cp. Soph. Ajax, 56, 299. The simile is 
dropped. 

428. WKT&s ^i&iJko — ^i.e. *' night", on the analogy of ex- 
pressions which speak of the sun as the "eye of heaven'*. 
This is copied by Euripides Iph. Taur, 110, vvKTbi 6fMfM \vyaias* 

d^CXcTo — " took it, i. e. the fighting, away '*. Cp. Thuc. 
rv. 134, &4»€\ofjLiinis vvKrbi rb ipyov and Xen. Hellen. i. .2, 16, 
'AKki^ulStis d^ idiuKcv fiixp^ aKbros dApelXero. 

429. See on 1. 329. For the form of expression cp. Od. 
III. 115, also 11, II. 488. 

431. |iiij8a|ia-^i.e. fATidafjki}. So in Prom, 526. 

433 — 471. To Atossa's exclamation of anguish the mes- 
senger answers that he has far worse to teU. This was tiie 
disaster of Psyttaleia. On this small island, a force of Persians, 
including some of their noblest born, was landed early in the 
day in order that they might kill any of the drowning Greeks 
who should try to make for it, and help any of their own 
friends to land. A vain venture; for a force of Greeks, 
swimming in fuU armour to the shore, surrounded the island 
and slaughtered all who were on it. Xerxes saw all from the 
height on which his throne was placed; and, rending his 
clotiies, dismissed his land forces by the shortest way home. 

This service, as Herodotus (vui. 95) tells us, was performed 
by Aristides, of whom Aeschylus was a warm admirer (see 
Theh, 592), as well as a political adherent. If we take the 
poet's words quite literally, it would seem that some of the 
Greek sailors armed tiiemselves on purpose and leaped over* 

6—2 
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board, whereas, according to Herodotas, Aristides' party coii- 
Bisied of soldiers who had heen stationed on the Eihore cf 
Salamis. Otherwise the accounts agree. 

438. KaKwv Si) iiAaTOs— " Aye a very sea of ills ". She 
takes up the words koxw tX^^os, and intensifies them. 
With the image cp. Prom. 746 

also Theh. 758, and Hamlet's '* a sea of trouhles." 

(fppMYcv — This part of the verh is often used metaphorioally, 
of outbursts of passion or the like. Gp. Soph. O. T. 1280, 
and Prom. 852. 

434. **To the Persians (proper), and to the whole race of 
the barbarians". For Poppdpuv see on 1. 187. 

436. kr* avTott — iirl with dative in its Homeric aenae of 
" agamst ". Cp. Prom. 1044, 1089. 

(rv|i4opa trdOovt — See on 1. 232. 

438. " But what mishap &o." koI before an interrogatiye 
shews that objections are being taken to what the last speaker 
has said, op. 1. 237. Accordingly we find several of the words 
used by the Chorus repeated by Atossa : thus i|X0c o-vfa^opd 
in wiii^opdv 4X9ftv, pcnr^ in ^ivovo-av, and the whole image 
of the balance. 

440. fifmvauv Is rd luio-o-ova— " leaning towards the 
greater weight of ills ". The new calamity is supposed to fill 
one scale and to weigh it down, preponderating over those 
already mentioned, is rd |M&o-(rova, lit. *' in the direction of 
the more " ; the article is frequently placed before comparatiyes, 
the greater being contrasted with the less as if they were two 
definite things. Cp. 1. 708 d p,d<r(ru>v pioros, Agam. 598 Koi 
pvw rd fmaffw /xiv ri del o^ ifiol \4yeiv; Soph. 0. C. 1211 6<ms 
rw if\4o¥0% XPi^^ /Upovs x.r.X. 

442. According to Plutarch three sons of Xerxes were 
among those landed on Psyttaleia. He adds that they were 
sacrificed lUive, but we are glad to find inconsistencies in his 
statement which entitle us to dismiss it as baseless. The 
crasis in Kcvy^vctav is unusual. 

444. alo-vpws — ^This is the reading of the MSS. oUrpm 
seems to be due to a transcriber who thought the other a strong 
word for a Persian to use. But Aeschylus is not oarefol to 
ms^e his Persians speak consistently in character. 

446. See on 1. 333. 

448. " Pifyttaleia is precisely as Aesohylus has intimated, 
low, and unprovided even with such narrow creeks as afforded 
safety to the small veasela <^ the ancients. It is rocky, dothed 
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with shrabfl, about a mile in length, and not more than (wo or 
three hundred yards broad" (Leake). Such an iedand might 
well be held sacred to Pan : 

Dt wdarra \&fl>w vt<ft6€»Ta Xikoyxe 
Kol Kopwpiis 6piw¥ kqI Trerfrievra Ki\€v6a, 

Homeric Hymn, six. 6. 

According to Fausanias wooden images of Pan were found 
in Psyttaleia in his own time. Comp. Soph. Ajax 695, where 
the sailors (uatiyes of Salamis) call on Udi' oMrXayicTe : also 
Herod, yi. 105. 

449. {(iParci^ci— Cp. Soph. 0. C, 678: 

del Atdpwros ifi^are^eL, 

450. 5rav — iKo-tttoCaro — "&r<u> ante optatiyum iK9iaj;oiaro 
soloecum est. Scribendum igitur &r ix v^Qv *'. Elmsley Ed. 
Rev, XVII. p. 236. This method of removing solecisms cannot 
now be adopted. The use of Srwy where the structure of the 
sentence requires an optative, is rare. The words used by 
Xerxes might be t^/atw h/iai, oirus, orav ix^P^^ vr^aov iKVibhav 
Tcu, KTclmjfrt airrws. When this passes into oratio obliqua ivws 
KTtivTfTc becomes hr(a% Krelpciav * Stop iKtria^vrai should become 
0T€ ixad^PTOj but a shade of meaning would thereby be lost 
which tiiere is no regular means of replacing ; and so orap is 
preserved. Mr Paley, who gives the equivalent in oratio recta 
quoted above, compares Soph. TrcLch, 164: 

Xpopop irpord^as (as TplfAriPOP ifpUc dp 
X<6pas iirelrj KOPiavcrioi jfiej3(6r, k.t.X, 

Cp. also oTap...otoiTo in Plato Rep., p. 412 d. ipOelpeffdau is 
sometimes used of losing the way and specially of smpwreck. 
With the genitive pe(3p, op. Cho, 289. 

451. vijcrov — ace. governed by the general sense of ** mo- 
tion towards '' in iKffui^oiaTo, 

454. Gp. 1. 373. For Urropwv, i e. ** knowing by enquiry", 
cp. Agam, 676 and Eum, 455. 

<is 7clp K.r.X. — ^Herodotus (vni. 95) agrees that it was late 
in the day that Aristides brought his men over to Psyttaleia. 
Gp. a^Brjfiepbp below, 1. 456. 

455. ISmkc kvSos — The phrase is Homeric. Gp. H. vin. 216: 

ore ol Zeifs Kvdos iSuKt, 

456. "Landing probably on the lee-side of the island, 
which is always accessible to a descent in moderate weather, 
the Greeks surrounded this select body of the enemy, and 
after having slain many with bows and arrows, destroyed the 
rest in a general assault, which occurred under the eyes of 
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their sovereign, and of myriads of their countrymen on the 
adjacent shore of Attica *' (Leake). The words of Aeschylns 
appear to imply that the sailors armed themselves and leapt 
overboard, bnt there is nothing inconsistent with the aooonnt 
of Herodotns: it was donbtless the poet*s wish merely to indi- 
cate the exploit of Aristides, not to narrate it in detail. 

458. kvkXovvto {ol ^EWrfpes) . . .&rr d|&T|xav€tv (roi^f Uepaas), 
For the absence of augment see on 1. 310. 

460. There were a certain number of archers in the Athe- 
nian force. See on L 379. 

462. I( Ms 66eou— <* with one rnsh ". For the use of 
kK cp. 1. 77 and Cho, 70. 

464. {{airi^Ocipav pCov — For the forcible simplicity of this 
expression cp. 1. 371. 

465. The roggedness of the metre is not ill-suited to the 
feeling. See on 1. 251, and cp. 1. 469 below. 

466. icar^/Acvof inrb T<fi oUpei T(f avriou ^oKa/uvoi, t6 KOfXderai 
AlydXeufs (Herod, viii. 90). See Bawlinson*s note, in which 
the exact position of Xerxes* seat is determined. The throne 
of Xerxes with silver feet was preserved for many years in the 
Acropolis. Plutarch also speaks of an '* umbrella of gold", 
but we do not hear of its capture. 

ciSavTJ (a) — The adjective means properly pure, bright, hence 
used 01 objects clearly seen from afar, like cHotttos (and so 
Hesychius). Here it seems to be used with an inverted sense : 
"a seat from which all the host was before his eyes ". Com- 
pare the use of iToypiot in Soph. Ant, 1110, 0. C, 1600. The 
word is examined at great length by Hermann. 

iravrds arparov — ^i.e. all his forces, both by land and sea. 

467. irfXaYbos dX6s— Cp. 1. 427. 

468. ^(as 8i ir^irXovs— See on I 199. 

469. See on 1. 465. 
oi^— Homeric. 

470. ti|o>' — i.e. d<plri<Ti. " He sends them home *'. 
dK&o'^ (iv ^vyg — For the pleonastic use of <rih^ see on L 202. 
Herodotus (viii. 113) gives a less dramatic account : ol ofupl 

Bouarovs. 

472 — 614. Atossa upbraids the evil genius which had in- 
duced her son to make so ill-starred an attempt to redeem the 
losses of Marathon. She asks as to the remnant of the ships. 
The answer is a short one, *< they fled"; but the messenger 
then gives the homeward course of the army ; through Boeotia, 
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where they lost many by drought; through Phoois and Doris, 
by the waters of the Spercheius to a town of Thessaly, where 
agam was a great loss by famine and drought ; through Mag- 
nesia, into Macedonia, oyer the fords of the Axius, past the 
marsh of Bolbd, to the Edonian land and Mount PangsBus 
over on the further side of Strymon. ' ' But in crossing Strymon 
we had great loss : for an early autumn frost froze its waters 
in one night, and men who never had prayed before thanked 
Heaven for this mercy. But when the sun was up the thin ice 
gave; only the foremost got safely over, and most perished 
miserably. We, the sorry remnant, crossed Thrace painfully, 
and have reached our homes". He adds that his tale is true, 
though but a fraction of the truth. 

Herodotus* account of the return of Xerxes will be found in 
Yiii. 118 — 120. Five and forty days brought him back to the 
Hellespont with a mere fraction of his army {airayfav r^s <rrpa- 
Tt^ oiibkv fUpoi (is elTreiv), The remainder had died of hunger 
or of dysentery, having been compelled to live on grass and on 
the bark of trees where the com failed. The historian makes 
no mention of the disaster at the Strymon. Aeschylus' account 
is on the face of it very improbable. Professor Bawlinson 
writes, "The freezing of the Strymon, a river 180 yards wide 
(Leake) at this part, in the latitude of Naples, and at the be- 
ginning of November — ^to drop all mention of the single night — 
is so improbable a circumstance, that we are warranted, on 
this ground alone, in rejecting it. The fact that a bridge of 
boats had been thrown across the river (Herod, vii. 24, 114) 
on the march into Greece, which remained under the protec- 
tion of the garrison of Eion, and furnished a secure means of 
transit, is also of importance. It is very doubtful whether 
Aeschylus bad any foundation at all for this poetic fea- 
ture in his narrative; whether, having carried his hearers 
northwards to a sufficient distance from Athens, into regions 
with the very geography of which he was himself unacquainted 
(1. 496), he did not regard himself as at liberty to indulge his 
imagination in describing what he supposed to be a possible 
disaster". With regard to this conclusion, while it seems 
highly probable that Aeschylus had no historical foundation 
for the story, he may have received some geographical informa- 
tion as to the Strymon and its frosts (possibly from HecatsBus, 
see Journal of Philology ^ vol. viii. p. 143), of which he availed 
himself to construct the striking incident here recorded. It is 
worthy of notice that Herodotus mentions, though only to 
reject, an alternative account of Xerxes* return, according to 
which he took ship from Eion. The existence of such a story 
tends to shew that some special disaster may have occurred on 
or near the Strymon, 
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Mr Grote (note on C. zli.) had also expressed his disbelief 
in this incident. He thinks that the statements of Aesohylas^ 
even as to the sufferings hy famine, must be taken with 
great allowance, and gives it as his opinion that the " whole 
narrative of the retreat bears the stamp of the poet and reli- 
gious man, not of the historical witness ". 

» 

The return of Xerxes soon became a common-place theme 
for moralisers. See Juvenal Sat, x. 178^ and Mr Mayor's 

note. 

472. 8at|fcOV— see on 1. 158, and op. 11. 845, 515. For the 
construction cp. Soph. Ajax^ 1892 : 

Kal fi iyptvffai iXvlZoi toXi/. 

474. KXiivorv *A6t)v»v— see on 1. 231. 

475. Cp. 1. 244. 

476. Cp. Herod, vii. 8, where Xerxes says : /uAXoi, jeu^f 
rhv 'BXXijVtoitoi', i\av ffrparbv did rrji £d/>win;s iirl rifp *E\XcC&i, 
tva *A6rjPcUovs TifiuoTJffOfiaif iVa d^ TrevoiiJKain Hipaas re ira2 
traripa rby ifi^p. The Persian loss at Marathon is given by 
Herodotus (vi. 17) at 6,400: it was made many times greater 
in other accounts. 

478. o^ 8* €liri vamv — i. e. vcpl twv vatuv. Cp. Od, xi. 173 : 

elirh hi iwl Tcarpoi t€ K(d vUos k.t.\, 
and Soph. 0. T. 700: ip<2...Kp4oPTost oTd fiw, pe^ovkcvKiifs hc^*^ 

479. olo-Oa (n))iTJvai rop«os — cp. 1. 295, and see on 1. 884. 

480. The messenger takes up his story, as though he had 
not been interrupted by Atossa's speech, though the word vnAv 
shews that he is really answering her. A person striving to 
appear calm and collected might speak thus. 

raYoV— Cp. 1. 23. <rv8T|V, cp. ^adijpf 1. 19 ; avphtiv, L 54. 

481. Kar o^v — The wind had got up in the west during 
the afternoon (Herod, viii. 96). This is to be distinguished 
from the ordinary sea-breeze, which always got up in the 
afternoon. The words Kar odpov are used metaphorioally, 
Tkeh, 690, 854, meaning " with speed ". 

atpovrat <|>vYijv — M. has alpovvrai ; but cp. atpeiy (rroXor in 
1. 795, also such expressions as atpecrBai veiKOi, &o, 

482. (TTpai^s 8' 6 Xoittos — i. e. the maiik body of Xerxes* 
troops, exclusive of those left with Mardonius. See 1. 796. 

The sentence is not complete, there being nothing to answer 
to this T«. 

483. d^\ Kpf)vatov ^avos — * for want of water*. Gp. o^- 
WXou y&poi in 1. 615 ; diwrdortp ydvei in Agam, 1891. ydvos 
suggests the brightness and preciousness of water. 
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487. 2in^xci^...fi|uv<C«oTf— The valley of the Speicheias, 
rizty miles in length, *' is famed for the richness of its soil, 
the luxoriance of its pastures, and the variety and heaaty of 
its woods and groves " (Wordsworth's Chreece). 

489. M. has woXis, whence Tenffel reads voXeis. 

490. For the absence of augment see on 1. 310. 

495. As they must have crossed the Strymon to reach either 
the country of the Edones or Mt. Pangasus, the order of the 
narrative must not be too closely pressed. See above on 
1. 480. 

vvktI 8* h ravTn — i. e. on the night on which we reached 
the Stiymon. 

496. xn^yuA}^ ovpov— See on L 480, &o. 

497. dyvov — Perhaps because the Persians treated all 
rivers as sacred. But the epithet is often applied by Greek 
poets to water, fire, air. 

498. vo|ji£to>v o^8a)&ov — * ' reckoning nowhere " i.e. * ' making 
no account of*'. Op. Soph. Ant, 183, tovtov oiSafiov \4y<a, 

500. eioicXvTMV— Cp. 0€6k\vtoi \tTai, Theh, 143. 

501. inp^ — ** it proceeds, i.e. attempts, to cross ". 

502. vplv (rKi8a(r6TJvai. — ^i.e. before the sun had power. 
So of the dawn in Homer, II. zxiii. 227, itrelp aXa jc^&^arai 
ilibi. Cp. Herod, viii. 22, ofui iiXlifi ffKidpafUv<p, 

502. Observe the absence of caesura here and in 1. 509, 
and see on 1. 251 above. 

505. |U<rov ir^ov SiiJKc — "melted the passage at its 
midst *'. 

506. For the absence of augment see on 1. 310. In 
the confusion which followed the breaking up of the ice, those 
in rear pressed on those in front, and it was a choice between 
bemg drowned and being crushed. 

cih^c^ 8^ TOi — As in 1. 245, roi has its gnomic force. 
" Happy, as the phrase goes, was he whose breath of life 
was quickest parted from him ". The words, which are imi- 
tated by Euripides llph, Taur, 974) suggest a violent death. 
M. has §&rvxet: tnere is another well-supported reading, 
€6tvx^s ii roi, which is perhaps the best, as giving the words 
of the ypibfiij. 

508. Scot 8i XoMroV — sc. 'fffav. 

509. See above on 1. 503. 

510. Hkovo-w — The messenger speaks of himself as one of 
the force who have already reached their homes : he may 
be supposed to have hurried on to Susa to bear the news. 
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ov iroXXoC rivcs — See on 1. 472. 

511. 14"' ^o^Mvxov -yatav— Cp. Tkeh, 73, koL do/jtevs I0#- 
orlovsy also Soph. Ant. 1083. 

M — ^l*e. afo-re. Cp. 1. 437. 

o^rcv«Cv...iroOov(rav — ^Op. the first Ghorio Ode, L 114 Ao, 

513. See on 1. 330, 1. 429. 

515 — 531. The Chorus exclaim against the maUgnant 
deity. Atossa's thoughts turn hack to her dream: too dear 
it was : too oomfortahle interpreters had the Chorus been. 
Nevertheless their advice has heen given, and shall he followed. 
As hidden hy them, she will withdraw and pray to the gods, 
and then will return, hringing due offerings for the dead. 
Let tiie Chorus confer with their fellows, and he ready to 
comfort Xerxes when he comes, lest in his misery he do 
something violent. Atossa, still mounted on her litter, re- 
enters the palace. The messenger also withdraws. 

515. The Chorus have not spoken since Atossa first 
questioned the messenger at 1. 290. She has now finished 
her questions, and there is a pause which enables them with 
propriety to speak. 

8vcnr&VT|TC — icai xa\«ro«)$ vovovi iffuv ifnTOf^ffas says one 
Scholiast, dvarvxias atrie another. In Soph. O. C, 1614 the 
word means *' hard-earned ". Here it is perhaps assimilated 
in form to ZvffvdXanrre or some such word. 

Satpov — See on 1. 158. 

516. lvi)Xov— Cp. Eum. 368 where the word iCKotUva (in the 
same tense) is used of the Erinnys swooping down upon her 
prey. Agam. 1472 shoidd also be compared. Here the image 
is suggested to the Chorus by the vision of the hawk (1. 208) 
leaping on to its victim's back, which they had been so in- 
competent to read aright. And so Atossa understands their 
words. Some MSS. give the imperfect, ivijiKKou, There is 
a verbal resemblance in Soph. 0. T. 1311, Id) dcufioy &* i^iiWou ; 

517. For the genitive cp. TJieb. 597. See also above on 
1. 116. 

518. 4ui(^av4s— Cp. ivapy4t in L 179. The vision was all 
too clear, tnough her aged advisers had failed to read it. 

519. For the absence of caesura see on 1. 465. 

520. i. e. in 1. 215 &c. Cp. L 226. 

o21. For the phrase cp. 1. 227, where however the same 
verb is used transitively. 

523. y% T€ Kal <|»etTots— Cp. 1. 220. 

524. vfXavov—Cp. 1. 204 : also 1. 610 &o. 
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525. " I know that I do bnt offer them when the deed is 
done and over '* ; i.e. that it is too late for them to avert the 
mischief. So Soph. Ajax^ STl : 

rl hrjfr Siv dXydufi hr i^tpycurfiivois, 

Cp. also Agam, 1387 : 

finrfKa 3* ivd* fvaur', iw* ifyipyofrftiipou, 

527. M. gives iifias. For the nse of iwl see last note. 

528. tntrroXtn irurrd — See on 1. 2. 

529. The messenger, who had crossed the Hellespont with 
Xerxes, having arrived, the king might, according to all 
dramatic propriety, be soon expected. 

531. ir|)6u ifn u kok^v — i.e. *lay hands on himself 
(middle voice). 

532 — 597. The Chorus, during the absence of the queen, 
bewail the calamities which have befallen Persia : first in an 
anapaestic introduction, 11. 532 — 545, they describe the general 
mourning of the Persian women ; and then they raise them- 
selves the dirge : Asia is empty of her men whom Xerxes led 
out to destruction in ships over the sea — when had good King 
Darius ever done the like ? Yes it was the ships, the ships ! 
Hardly has the king made his way home through Thrace, the 
best-bom of Persia are left perforce behind, tossed by the sea 
and gnawed by fishes ! At home every house is in mourning, 
the old reverence too is broken up, men will not pay tribute or 
sink to earth as of old. All that once was Persia is left be- 
hind at Salamis ! 

The Koftfjibt is contained in three pairs of strophes: the 
metre of the first pair is mainly Trochaic, each strophe ending 
with two ** Pherecratean " lines; that of the second pair is 
** logaoedic ", i. e. consists of dactyls and trochees, except in the 
sixth line, which is formed of two iambic feet, and in the last 
which is formed of three trochees preceded by an iambus. The 
third pair is " logaoedic *', the dactyl prevailing. 

532. We cannot decide what the missing syllable was. 
Perhaps dXX* (3 Zed pcuriXev, given by Tumebus, is the best; 
cp. 11. 628, 639, and Cho, 306. 

535. Cp. 1. 16. 

537 — 540. The grief of the Persian women generally (the 
yvpoiKoirXTiO^s 8fu\os of 1. 122) is here described; in what 
follows that of the wives is specified. Hermann understands 
the first lines to refer to mothers only, comparing 1. 63, where 
the mothers and wives of the slain are mentioned in that 
order. He even introduces the words fidiat yovdStSt of which 
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he traces the remains in the reading of one MS. Henoe he 
alters droXacs to draXats (found in one MS.) as better es^ 
pressing the tenderness of aged hands. 

588. Kar^pciK^ficvat— For the verb op. 1. 1060, and for the 
rending of garments in monming op. 1. 125, Cho, 27> SuppL 
120. 

540. Observe the monotonous recurrence of the ov sonnd. 
The expression XKyovt puerixowai may seem somewhat unixn- 
passioned, but the KOft^s itself does not begin till L 548. 

541. dBp^^ooi — cp. ifiporeyOels in 1. 135 and that passage 
generally. Mere the softness of Persian habits, and the copious, 
tender grief of the women are much dwelt upon. Thus we 
have draXais — i^pAyooi — d^po^trwi^as — x^^^'''^^ — oxopeaTord' 
Totf. For the picture of desolated homes cp. Agam, 429, &e, 

542. iroMotNTOi ISctv — The diphthong shortened before a 
vowel, as in epic verse. So in 1. 39, 1. 64^, &e. 

cfpTitvvCav — i.e. "their young husbands". Cp. the com- 
pound fiopotv^ in 1. 139. 

548. dppox^Tfitvos — Cp. Agam. 690. 

544. '* having lost the joy of their delightful prime*'. 
This line explains the ground of iroO^ovo-oi above. Most books 
put a comma after r^pypiv, but it is simpler to make the two 
participles coordinate. Cp. Agam. 50 — 54. 

545. dxopccrTOTdTOis— Hermann, dissatisfied with the su- 
perlative, ana preferring a paroemiac verse here, would read 
aKopioTois. But this would give two paroemiacs in three 
lines. 

546. KdyA 8i— Cp. 1. 261. " And I too (i.e. in accord with 
the monming of the women) raise full loudly the sorrowful 
dirge for the death of those who are gone ". The expression 
is a condensed one, as explained by the Scholiast, i.e. Kay& U 
dtd rbf fjJipov T<ay olxofUvtav aXfua koI kwu) roXinrevOii SifXoydri 
7601*. With BoKifuatt Le. " heartily " (Lat. " pro virili pa^rte "), 
cp. 1. 86, also Find. Nem. iii. 18, ddxtpiov vfiMov, For the use of 
atpoi cp. Aristoph. Frogs^ 377, 'AXX' ffxfia x^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 2<^ 
rcipay ycpvaltji tJ ^vyf fio\irdl^(ay ic.t.X. 

548. Here the Ko/x/a^s proper, a lament for the dead, 
begins. 

549. -ya^' 'Ao-wis— See on 1. 249. k ^ t /*> n) 

550. B^{^9~~~^P* ^* ^^^* ^^ boldness of speech as to 
the failures of Xerxes is perhaps not true to Oriental manners. 
See on 1. 591. 

552. ** And Xerxes managed all things disastrously, with 
his ships upon the sea ". As in 1. 110, the complaint is that 
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Xerxes had imperilled Persian lives on this nntricd element. 
The strange-sounding word fidpiiy properly a flat-bottomed 
Egyptian boat (so nsed seyeral times in the StmplianUf cp. 
Herod, n. 36), is meant to imply some scorn for tms new yen- 
tore. M. has pdpid4s re ir6rrtcu : but as 11. 552... 561 were 
originally omitted, and are added in the margin, its authority 
is dighter than usual. 

555. T^Tf — i.e. in his own day. 
(ipXapi\9— Gp. Twrip aKouce in 1. 664. 

556. T^fopxos — i. e. iiy€fi(i)P rtav To^iKtardTcap Uepauv, Schol. 
See on 1. 147. 

557. *KT«p— Cp. Eum, 399. 

558. Darius was a harmless ruler, for it was all Xerxes 
and his ships which gathered together and ruined the host. 

559. The poet pictures the fleet of dark-sailed ships all 
setting sail one way. 

562. iravwMOpHOio-tv lfiPoXaC$->Gp. U. 409—415. 

563. The ships were destroyed by mutual charges, but the 
Greeks were still the authors of the hayoc. 'Ia6v«v — The 
Athenians are specially intended. Cp. 1. 178. 

565. The construction resembles that in 1. 189, but is 
more bold, as there is here nothing to govern the infinitive but 
a verb supplied out of the parenthesis. ''Hardly did the king 
himself escape, as we hear ". 

567. 8iNrxC|iovt — The MSS. have hwx^iiiipovi. 

568. Tol ST dpa K.r.X. — The thoughts of the Chorus travel 
back to those who did not return with the king. " So there 
they were left perforce '*. 

568. Comparing this line with 1. 576, we see that it is a 
syllable short, as the, MS. is probably right in giving ^ev in 
each case, the interjection corresponding throughout in strophe 
and antistrophe, and being hypermetric. Hermann gives — 

T(A, 8' <£pa xpuirSfMipoit </>€Uf and 
ypaTTO/ieyoi 8i ^if. </»€v 

in L 576, which may very well be right. 

Tp<aT6fioipot is the reading of most MSS. but not (Merkel) of 
M. The word in either form would mean *' the first to meet 
their death ". 

570. dierds d|fc^l KvxpcCas — cp. 1. 273. KvxpeLa was an old 
name of Salamis, from Kvxpe^St & national hero (Strabo, ix. 1). 

571. Three syllables are wanting to the metre and a verb 
to the sense. Hermann has introduced ippavrai^ a word which 
\b found in several MSS. (not in M.) in 1. 580, where it can 
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have no meaning. In this passage he would have it mean 
"have been sabmerged", lit. bedewed. 

573. "Shout aloud over our woes till they reach the 
heaven ". So Suppl. 808, tv^e 5' dfjuphy o6pa»layy also, probably. 
Soph. Jjaoi 196, drav obpavLw 4>\iy(av. Others make odpdi^uL 
mean " heaven sent " or " exceeding great ". With the line 
generally op. 1. 636, whioh also illustrates the aocumnlation of 
adjectives here. 

576. ** And mangled as they toss upon the dreadful sea, 
they are torn by the voiceless children of the undefiled", Le. 
by the fish. Cp. II, xxi. 122—3. 

The verb Kvdirrca is literally ' to card \ and the mangling of 
the bodies as tiiey are tossed upon the sharp rocks is described. 
The sea is throughout represented as an element of terror to 
the Persians. See on 1. 110. Hermann would read tcvawro- 
fxeyoi 8i 8lv^ See on 1. 568. 

577. dyavScov iraC8«DV ras oC|jLvdvTov — This is not in itself an 
Oriental expression, in the sense that it is (so far as we know) 
borrowed from any Oriental language. It belongs to the class 
of descriptive periphrases, of which 1. 612, where the bee is 
called ii (Ufdefxovpybst is a simpler example. Such expressions 
are rare in epic poetry, except in the familiar instances of the 
names of gods, iKdepyos, dfu^iyvi^eiSt &o. ; more frequent in 
didactic poetry, where picturesque equivalents of common- 
place things have to be found, as <t>€p4oucos ioi a snail, tdpis 
for an ant, and the like. They are not metaphoricad, for 
metaphor implies the transferring of a word from its proper 
use to a figurative one, thus dX6s tinroi (Hom. Od, iv. 708) for 
ships is a metaphor ; here an epithet literally belonging to the 
thing meant is used as a name for that thing. But the same 
discretion is required in the use of these figures as in that of 
metaphors; in excess they produce *a riddle' {Ax. Poet, 22). 
Thus when Simonides (Ar. Rhet. lu. 2) called mules the 
"stormfooted children of horses ", an expression parallel to those 
which we are considering, he was just as obscure and as artifi- 
cial as Pindar is when he calls a cloak *^ a warm antidote of 
cold winds'*, a true metaphor. Simonides is justified by the 
cleverness with which he ignores the meaner parentage of the 
mules. *' Voiceless children of the undefiled " is an expression 
which, pretty as the underlying idea is poetically, Aeschylus 
would not have put into the mouth of the ocean nymphs in the 
Proinetheiu, or of the Argive elders in the Agamemnon. With 
the extravagant, though monotonous, mode of speech of the 
Persians of the Chorus it is well enough in keeping. 

With dva^Sttv cp. (Xko\ff, of fish, and Horace's mutis piscUms. 

579. As the news is brought to all the villages of Persia 
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by the surviyors, now returning, each desolated home mournB 
for its man. 

580. M. has 

roK^i d' airaides ipadai- 
fXQvi &xq 6a. 

Other MSS. have fppam-cu. ipddcu, might naturally be written 
ipfKurrou by copyists who remembered &e form ippaSaroi, espe- 
cially if ippavrai had really occurred in 1. 571 ; but it is not 
easy to see whence (pa got into the text. 

584. ** But they (the Persian subjects) through the length 
and breadth of the land will not much longer live under Per- 
sian laws'*. Sijy an epic particle meaning *4ong time''. 

585. ir^(rovo|M>vvttu — i,e. Trepaopofielirdai fU\Kou<ri. The 
fear expressed by the Chorus seems to have been anticipated 
by Atossa in 1. 211, &c. Cp. 1. 919. 

588. The old ceremonial of bended knee and prostration 
will come to an end. That this should be matter of lamenta- 
tion to the subjects would seem little less than grotesque to an 
Athenian. See on 1. 153. 

590. With this language contrast that of the Chorus of the 
Clioephoroe (1. 54) spea^g of Agamemnon's death : 

0-^/3as 5* dfiaxoyj ddd/jxiTOPf diroXcfiop t6 irplp 
di (Stup 4^pep6s re da/uas vepaipop 
vvv d<pl<rraTai. 

Here, though Xerxes is still living, the "force of the monarchy " 
has been shattered by his folly and his reverses. 

591. ^XcMnra — (^XcucaSs — Cf. Agam. 235, where 0vXaic^ 
is used for a material gag. 

593. pd^HV — i'C* (('0Te ^^eip. Epexegetical infinitive, cp. 
1. 247. Certainly the Chorus had themselves set the example 
of free-speaking. Cp. L 550. 

594. t^Y^v olXicds— " The yoke of (military) strength ". 

595 — 8. The general conclusion : ** That blood-stained soil, 
the sea-girt isle of Ajax, holds buried all that once was Persia", 
i. e. men, customs, constitution. Porson would alter to dpovpoPi 
" the isle with blood-reeking soil ". 

596. TrfpucXiScrra — again of islands in 1. 879. The feminine 
termination seems to be used for the sake of the sound : op. 
wapapxhas Cho. 70, ci^iX^ajr Theb. 108. 

598. i.e. ** holds buried". With the thought cp. Agam. 
452, ix^P^ ^' ^oi^as ixpur/fep. 

598 — 622. Atossa comes forth on foot and unattended, 
dressed in black, and bearing in her hand tiie due offer! iiqh 
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for the dead, milk, honej, water, wine ; also a branch of olive 
and flowers tied in garlfuids. Very simply she speaks, but 
with no loss of true dignity, as one who haTing passed her 
days in prosperity now feels that a single shook has made all 
darkness and bewilderment. Therefore she turns to the dead 
father of her child ; while she is presenting the gifts let the 
Chorus raise a hymn which may summon him to the npper 
air. 

The thought with which this speech opens, that of the 
suddenness with which evil comes, and of the thorough- 
ness with which it at once pervades a whole life, is often 
repeated by the Greek Tragedians, as is the metaphor by which 
it is here conveyed. Cp. Agam. 1001, Soph. O. C. 1240, Trctch. 
112. The truth that wisdom comes by suffering, that ir&Ooi 
leads to /id^os, is often urged by Aeschylus, notably in Agam, 
177. Here Atossa nobly avows that she has even already, 
while reeling beneath the shook, learnt much from this stem 
teacher. 

598. ^Cko^ — ^Her first word is a gentle one. 

l^ircipo9 — M. reads ffivopoSf which would anticipate the 
metaphor of the next line : '* Whoever is a passenger with 
a freight of evils ". Other MSS. read ifiireipoi ; the Scholiasts 
are divided. It is at least safer to take the simpler word; 
which is also more in harmony with Atossa's quiet opening, 
and allows the metaphor to be more forcibly introduced by the 
word KMiujy, Nor is i/iiropos found in the sense which would 
have to be given to it here. 

599. MoTarax is followed (1) by the sentence introduced 
by cijs, (2) by the object clause ireirotOivaL {pporovs). Compare 
the double construction after \iyovat in 1. 754. 

600. irdvra 8ci)fccUvciv ^iXcS — The subject is res supplied 
out of fipoTciaiVj "one is wont to fear everything". Others 
make deifialveiv equivalent to 0o/3fci', though this sense is 
hardly found elsewhere, " all things make them afraid ". 

601. " But when fortune flows with favouring tide '*, <fec. 
irtiroi6(vai — so. fSporo^. 

602. ovpuCv — usually transitive, and probably so here, sc. 
adroit. For the word cp. 1. 481. 

603. She is herself an example of this general truth. See 
above on 1. 598. As she comes forth to pray, both sight and 
hearing are beset by terrors. 

1. 604 is difficult. rdvraXa Ocwv is taken to mean either 
* the evils sent by the gods ' or ' my prayer addressed to the 
gods \ Is it possible that it means * the faces of the gods 
which meet my eyes ', dvraCa being the adjective of dira or 
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6vTiiP (compare such phrases as ^e{i ImKi^Kifn (bn-iip) and the 
reference being to Images of the gods which either stood in 
front of the palace (cp. Agam. 508, Cho, 1) or were placed on 
the thymele ? 

605. Ki\a8os oi irau(vu>« — " A shont which has no healing 
in it". C^.Agam. 1248: 

As there is here the farther meaning of " a shout which is no [^ 
Paean", we may compare snch expressions as ircuapa rhvV 
*lRpufp{kap Ag. 645, or irtuava rov 0ap6rros Cho. 151 ; i. e. no 
hymn of trinmph, bat a hymn of the Fnries or a dirge. 

606. ToCa — Sach as to cause this bewilderment of eye and 
ear. 

With this passage, describing the (xtXii^is wrought on an 
innocent person by a sudden visitation of heaven, it may be 
worth while to compare Odyssey zx. 345 — 357, where the 
amazement which feU upon the suitors while their wicked 
laughter was yet on their lips, is described in awful words. 

607. KOitvBov TifvS'— i.e. r^y^e ar6\w. 

608. From Cko, 10 we infer that Atossa would now be 
dressed in a mourning robe of black: there Electra is attended 
by the Chorus of the play, here it would seem that Atossa 
bore the offerings in her own hands (1. 610). 

609. irpcv|fccvcCs xo*^ — ^^ on 1. 220. 

610. aino vtKpoiax |iCiXiicni{pia — cp. Cho. 16, xo^t j^povaa 
vcfnifXM /leiMy/iara. In Odyssey z. 518 Odysseus is directed 
to dig a trench, 

Tp&ra fieXiKprfyrtp, /urhreiTa di ifi4X otytfi, 

r6 TfUrov ad$* vSari' iwl S* oKt/uTa Xevird roK^yeuf, 

Cp. XI. 26. /u\ucp^(p was a mixture of honey and milk, so 
that the offerings are the same as here (see on 1. 616). In 
Eur. Iph, Taw, 160 the same four gifts are mentioned as the 
regalar ones, 

d ycKpoit OeSxTiipia KeTrai. 

611. dyvr^ — i.e. unblemished. 

612. Ttjt r' dv0c|iovpYov — see above on 1. 576. 

613. XipcCo>iv. . . jt^iu— " Mixed with water-drops ". When 
furii takes a dative it is usually of the plural, and the preposi- 
tion means "among ". Cp. Cho. 365. 

P- 7 
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615. voXaicifi— By hypallage. It is really the wine which 
is to be old. dfivAov ydvof — see on 1. 483. In Aristoph. 
Froga^ 1821, Aeschylus is made to talk of oi»dy6as ydvos dfi- 
xfKov. 

616. A branch, with berries on it, of the oUto tree, the 
special pride of Athens. See Soph. 0. C. 694. The oliTe- 
branch wreathed with wool was borne in the hand by sup- 
pliants, cp. Bum. 43, Oho, 1035. Others understand oil to be 
Intended, as part of the viXavot, but it would rather seem that 
the enumeration of the gifts to be poured out to the dead is 
complete at 1. 615. 

OaXXov<n)« BCov — i.e. " which liyes a thriving life "• /3(or 
is accusative (not of duration of time) after the participle. 
Cp. Theocr. xzv. 16 : 

"KeiftMves 0a\40ovffi, 

The words describing the other gifts seem to imply life ; as 
vapShfoVt firp'pos, riicva, 

617. (avOrjs — Other epithets used of the olive are x^f^p^i 
ykavic^. 

618. £vOti re irXcicrd— In Soph. EL 894 we find flowers 

placed on a tomb : 

6fiCj K6Ku)vris i^ dxpas yeopp&rous 
irriydLi ydKaxrot k<U. V€f>urT€if>ij Kvkkip 
irdifTUfP Off ^^tTTW dv64tav Biqki^v warpos, 

Cp. 0T^0i} in Cho, 95. Also Yirg. ilen. 885, '^manibus date 
liliaplenis". 

619. "Do ye with holy voice speak the hymn to accom- 
pany these offerings, calling up Darius the god." 

In Cho. 86, Ao. Electra is weighed down by a doubt what 
words it would be holy for her to use as the offerings sent by 
her wicked mother are poured. 

620. 8af|fcova — cp. 1. 643, and see on 1. 157. 

621. Observe that the suggestion that Darius be sum- 
moned from the dead comes from Atossa. 

Tair^Tovs— proleptic. ** So that earth may drink them.*' 
Cp. Cho. 97 and 164. 

622. vpoir^iiil'M— Cp. x"^^ rporo/irbs in Cho. 28. 

623—680. After a short anapaestic preface (11. 628 — 682), 
in which the Chorus bid the queen see to her offerings while 
they pray the gods of the lower world to send the soul ol 
Darius to the light, if haply he may teU them, as none else 
can, when these evils are to end, they begin the evocatoiy 
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hymn itself. This falls into three pairs of strophes, followed 
by on epodus : 

(1) a. Does he hear me, does he mark my cries? 

h, Earth, and gods of the shades, send np to us this 
royal Persian ! 

(2) a. Aidoneus, send np onr king, our only king, 
h, Who never wrought us harm in life! 

(3) a. Show thyself old king on the summit of this thy 

tomb; 
h» Come and hear this new tale of ill! 

Epod. Old master, thy land is paying twice over the price 
of foUy ; these ships, these ships I 

This *' evocation *' should be compared with the xJixvos d^afuoi 
in the Eumenidea (307 — 396), in which the Furies devote their 
victim to his doom, both being hymns sung with a definite 
religious purpose. Its language more nearly resembles that 
of the ** Commos ** in the Choepharae (11. 306 — i78), in which 
Orestes, Electra, and the Chorus, standing around the tomb of 
Agamemnon, seek to rouse him to help in the work of ven- 
geance and of family restoration. There, as here, the state of 
the dead is assumed to be one like that of men on earth, but 
feeble and bloodless. The passions and interests of life are 
continued, but in a faint and shadowy'degree ; the dead do not 
know what passes on earth, but are curious to learn it, and 
are mildly affected by the troubles of descendants or friends. 
Only the memory of what went before their own decease, the 
glories they had won, and the indignities they had suffered, 
seems to Hve on in them. In both plays much urgency is 
used, as though it were desired to maike the tale of present 
woes reach l£e ears of a careless listener, penetrating that 
obstruction of death which the dull covering of earth laid upon 
their bodies figures to the senses. Hence the prayers of 
Orestes and Electra are spoken of as a " double scourge " by 
means of which they ply, with gradually increasing effect, the 
very tomb where Aigiunemnon lies; hence the iteration of 
Darius' praises, of Uie tale of the present woes of Persia. 
But Agamemnon is never asked to appear in bodily presence ; 
he is only to cooperate, in some real but unseen manner, with 
his son. Here the actual appearance of Darius is sought and 
is obtained, for the purpose of advising his surviving queen and 
friends when they despaired of any other counsel being given. 
It would perhaps be difficult to parallel this "necromancy'* 
from ancient Greek usage, and it can hardly fail to remind 
us of the raising at Endor of the dead Samuel, and of the 
repeated warnings addressed to Israel against " seeking to the 
dead *'. See also Lucan, end of Book vi. 

7—2 
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In the eleventh book of the Odyssey , where Odysseus goes 
down to the lower world to take counsel of the soul of Teiresias 
the seer, we have mnoh the same general picture of the state 
of the departed, and of the interest whidi they take in that 
which passes on earth. There is the soul of Odysseus' mother, 
who died of longing for his return to Ithaca^ and longs still 
that he were returned; the soul of Achilles anxious to be told 
about his son, and chafing against the supremacy which he 
enjoys in that shadowy world ; the soul of Ajax still brooding 
over the wrongs which had driven him to a self -sought death. 
The souls know Odysseus, and are known by him, though theii 
bodily substance has been conquered by the fires of their 
funeral pile, whence the souls themselves flitted away ** like a 
dream**. 

Pindar*s picture of the condition of the dead in the Happy 
Isles, or in their place of punishment {01. ii.), is not incon- 
sistent with that given by Homer and Aeschylus ; and the famous 
passage where Plato touches on the same subject presupposes 
such a view as the popular one. But for illustration of thu( play 
nothing can be of greater interest than the calm arguments of 
Aristotle writing more than a hundred years after Aeschylus. 

Discussing Solon's famous saying that no man should be 
called happy till after his death, he raises the question how 
far the fortunes of friends on earth can a£Fect the happy dead. 
'* That the dead should be conscious of all these vicissitudes, 
and dumge their lot at every alternation of that of their friends, 
becoming at one moment happy, and at another wretched — 
that would be a monstrous fate. Tet assuredly it would be 
none the less monstrous if we took the other alternative, that 
the fortunes of descendants do not for the very least moment 
penetrate to ancestors.*' And he thus sums up the argument : 

" Now in regard to the influence which the fortunes of our 
descendants and of our friends generally have upon the dead, 
to say that they do not contribute in any degree whatever to 
our condition hereafter is evidently a misanthropic view and 
repugnant to the beliefs of men. 

** But as the fortunes which befall men are manifold and 
present all kinds of aspects, some reaching further home than 
others, to distingui^ each kind in detail would evidently be 
a tedious and interminable task: it will be sufficient for our 
purpose if the distinction be drawn broadly and in outline. 

** If therefore the case as it affects our friends is parallel to 
the case of the sorrows which befall one's own self, some 
things entailing heavy affliction and exerting a powerful in- 
fluence upon life, whilst other trials resemble things of lighter 
burden; and if moreover afflictions differ severally on this 
point, whether they happen in the case of the living or of the 
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dead, the difference being much greater than that between 
horrors openly enacted and horrors assumed to haye happened, 
on the stage, we mast of course take these considerations into 
account in forming our judgment on the questions at issue. 
Perhaps, indeed, we ought rather to argue out tho prior ques- 
tion which arises in regard to the depa^ed, whether they con- 
tinue or not to share in earthly good or erU. Looking at the 
arguments stated aboYC, it would seem that even if anything 
does penetrate to the dead, whether good or evil, it does so in 
a degree trifling and slight (either absolutely or relatively to 
their condition); or if not that, yet it is only of so much con- 
sequence and of such a character as not to make happy those 
who are unhappy nor to take away their felicity from the 
blessed. 

"To a certain extent, then, the fortunes of those they loved 
in life seem to contribute to the felicity of the departed ; and 
their fortunes seem to detract from that felicity; yet only in 
such a manner and only to such a degree as not to render the 
happy unhappy, nor to produce any such absolute influence 
upon any lot." 

(Aristotle^s EthicSf Bk. i. cc. 10 <& 11 translated by the late 
Rev. W. M. Hatch.) 

623. irp^o-pos — op. Agam, 855, 1393, where the word is 
used of the Argive elders. 

624. ir4iir« answers to Tpovifi^a in 1. 622. The idea is 
that the offerings will actually filter through the earth, and 
reach the abodes of the dead. 

626. ^6i|Uvo»v iro|Airois — specially Hermes. Gp. Cho, 124. 

628. liXXd — ^used in prayers. See on 1. 532. 

629. See on L 220. 

Poo-iXcv T* 4v<pc»v^-cp. *A:CBcok€^ in 1. 650. 

630. i|nixilv— i. e. the soul of Darius. 

631. wXiov seems to be used pleonastically : ** a remedy r 
over and above the ills themselves ". Gp. Agam, 199: t 

i.e. a remedy other than the storm itself. Gompare also 
Agam. 1299. 

632. vipois — an end to troubles which now seem dweipa. 
The r4pat is in fact pronounced by Darius at 1. 790 in a sense 
flattering to Hellas. 

633. lo-o8aC|M>v—Le. Darius. Gp. 1. 157. 

634. The accumulation of adjectives in this passage must 
have had a grotesque effect. Gp. Choeph. 424. WiUi alavii 
cp. 1. 940. 
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696. 8iaPodir«f — "the oonjonotiye of the first aorist (the 
oorreot form of the future being dittfiodffofuu) .... Tina use of the 
eonjunotive in interrogations is ahnost too eommon to require 
illustration. The meaning of the passage will then be : Most 
I persist in proclaiming my sorrows 7 or does he already bear 
me from the regions below T The preposition did in the yerb 
duLpoduru may mean either Biapfyffirpr^ diserte, or did r Aovt, usque 
ad finem '*. The late J. Wordsworth in PHU Jtftis. i. p. 283. 
Hermann who quotes, but dissents from, the above, alters io 
Biafiodffoi (so. rbf Adpeiow), 

637. ^o — see on 1. 348. 

641. Uirr* alW<raT — "assent to his going". The words 
doLfMpa /i€yauxV'"^ov<^^y^^ ^^^ ^^^ hardly haye been heard 
without a smile by Athenians. 

645. *' Send to the upper air one the like of whom Persian 
earth never yet covered." 

660. M. has tj 0<Aos dfiip, rj 0iXos 6x9in. For tfx^ot cp. L 669 
and Cho, 4. 

651. otov anucra — **our only true king", ezpUuned by 
1. 645. Some editions give otw, i.e. " what a king was be I " 
The form Aopeioy is repeated in U. 662 and 671. It will be 
observed that this line does not quite correspond with 1. 656 in 
the antistrophe. 

653. The reason why he was called dpXa^ifs in L 555 and 
aKCLKos in 1. 671. Marathon and the Scythian disasteiB oi 
Darius are ignored. 

655. 6fo|ii|aTa>p — founded on Epic phrases, such as Ai2 
fjLTJTW dTokavTos, or $€6<f>iy iirjimap droXoi^ros. 

656. IcTKCv — a rare Epic form. 

IwoSwKfi — usually taken, after Person, to be the pluperfect 
of ^0od6(i;, i.e. **had led". The original reading of VL was 
^od(6xei, which probably concealed an imperfect. Mr Paley 
proposes c& dt^icfc. See on 1. 651. 

657. paXijv — explained by Hesychius to be a Phrygian 
word for " a kmg ", cp. Baal, Bel. 

659. For the appearance of a ghost above his own tomb cp. 
Eur. Hec. 1.37 and 1.94. K6pv|ipov—cp. 1.411. 5x9ov~cp. L 649. 

660. The dress of the Assyrian king, which appears to have 
been similar to that of his successors in the empire of the East, 
is described by Mr Layard (Popular Account of Discoveriei at 
Nineveh, p. 97). He mentions particularly the conical mitre or 
tiara, and the sandals. 

KpoK^pairrov — ^yellow is said to have beSi the royal ooloar 
in Persia. 

ci^i&aptv (a) — cp. papfidpoir edfiApiauf in Eur. Or* 1370. 
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661. As the ghost ascended the kKIiiok^s xxpuvioi the apex 
of his tiara would he the first thing visible. This and the pre- 
ceding line must be taken as separate prayers. 

662. pdoicc— Epic form, cp. 1. 654. 
AcaKC— cp. a^Xa^i}; in 1. 555 and 1. 652. 

665. Kcuvd...via — perhaps "lately happened ..new (to 
you)". The mere repetition, however, would not be out of 
keeping with the style of speaking of this Ghoms. 

666. S^tnrora 8€«nr6Tov — Probably an Oriental hyper- 
bole, something like that in 1. 681, though this use of the 
genitive singular cannot be paralleled. Others put a stop at 
d^cnrora, i.e. d^<nrora, ^dyriSi, Sirtat k\&qs dxv ScinroTov, 

669. Cp. Eum. 379. 

670. vcoXdOir— '* The youth of the city ". So in Suppl. 686. 

674. The vocative as in Yirg. Aen, n. 283 : 

**qnibu8 Hector ab oris 
Exspectate venis?** 

and frequently in Fersins. 

675. The reading and sense of these lines is uncertain. 
Translate, "Why, master, master, this double payment for 
folly falling upon all this thy land ? ** But M. has Siayoev 
(i.e. Sidyoiei^J). The repetition of the a sound is to be noticed. 
The double penalty was the destruction of fleet and army (see 
1. 728). 

677. at TpCrKoXuoi va«9 — ^A purposely damsy periphrasis 
for the triremes (op. 1. 876, also 1. 1074) which the Persians did 
not understand, and took to be the cause of all the mischief. 
"These three-tholed ships have perished utterly, and are ships 
no more, ships no more ! " With va^s dmes cp. dSwpa dQpoL, (fee. ; 
only here the adjetitive has a strongly predicative force, "are 
perished, so that they are no ships at all *\ For the feeling 
about the sea and ships op. 1. 110. 

681 — 700. The shade of Darius appears above his tomb 
wearing his well-known bodily form and dress. He first ad- 
dresses himself to the Chorus, who are standing directly in 
front of the tomb, and asks what evil their cries and stamping 
on the earth and the offerings brought by Atossa portend. He 
must not tarry long, potentate though he be in the world below, 
and 80 he prays for a speedy answer. The Chorus, awed by 
the appearance of their ancient lord, stammer out a few words 
of terror. Atossa is in silent tears. 

681. 4 mrr^, iriOTwv— For irtorol see on U. 2, 171. The 
genitive is partitive : "O faithful of the faithful". Cp. dppip-' 
appir^^t Soph. 0. T. 465, and Kcucd xeucwr, 0. (7. 1238. 
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682. n^o-oi— «p. 1. 140. 

683. ** It groans, and beats the breast, and tears up the 
phun.*' The subject to all the verbs is t6Xis, the general grief 
of the people, as represented by the cries and stamping of the 
Chorus around his graye, being the first thing which Darius 
marks. The three verbs are usually taken viu riZw : *< the 
plain groans, and is struck, and torn ". But this involYes the 
joining a ^ord xa/xCtf'ff-erat, which is strictly appropriate to 
t4^ov^ with crhti and KiKom-ai, which are words in common 
use to express moumiog generally. 

684. Atossa is standing by the side of the tomb. Cp. 
1.686. 

685. TOf Pm — ^i. e. " I fear that something must be wrong ". 

vpcvficvi^— See on 1. 220, and cp. 1. 609. The apathy of 
Darius had been pierced by the fear suggested by the presence 
of Atossa, since he knew that she was not one to be idly moved; 
and so he consented to receive the xoo^- 

686. The Chorus were standing around the tomb, which 
was probably represented by the thymele in the middle of the 
orchestra. 

687. This line describes the loud wails, uttered with the 
purpose of raising the dead, of the last Choric ode. See on 
1. 623. 6peiatovTtt--cp. L 389. 

688. oUcrpitt — ^He pities their distress and importunity. 

Irrl 8' oiK cvl^oSoy-— Cp. ^^am. 1019, and Eum. 647; also 
Virg. Aen, vi. 126. 

689. dXXttf Tc wdvT«»f — There is a quaintness and almost 
a touch of humour about the expression. Cp. Prom, 636, Eum, 
726, *' More by token as the gods below the earth are better 
at taking hold than at loosing.'* 

691. IvSwooTTcvoxis — ** haying become a prince among 
them*'. With Darius' position in the lower world compare 
that said to be Agamemnon*s due {Cho, 355) : 

Kara x^ofds ifurpirww 

TpoTToK&s T€ tQp neylintap x'^oidiop ix^ rvpapwiar 
and that of Achilles in Odyssey ^ xi. 485; also Soph. EL 839. 

692. 4|km — '* Am come as you see ". Cp. the first words of 
the ghost m Eur. Hee. 1. 

«»$ d|ic|jiirTOf A xp^ov — ** that I may have no blame as to 
the time I stay ". Tne genitive is often attached to adjectives or 
verbs to define their scope, as in cv ffx^^^^"- TSXfirfSt Eur. Ale, 
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753, op. Agam, 1300, and see on 1. 162 of this play. But fUfi- 
^fjuu, like verbs of accusing, sometimes takes a genitive as in 
Theb, 651, oCror wdpi T<fiSe KrjpvKevfidrwf /lifi^ei. With the 
desire of the ghost that the speakers will be brief, and his 
reason, compare the words of the ghost in Hamlet : 

" My hour is almost come, Ac." 

and " Pity me not but lend thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold." 

693. vwx!^ — i<6. viov, Cp. Prom, 149, and see on 1. 10. 

694. For the verbs in the middle voice see on L 48. eifiw 
and ffifiofMLi do not commonly take an infinitive. 

dvrCa X^ai o^0cv — " to speak face to face with thee *'. In 
Od. XV. 377 wrla detrwolvris clireitf is ** to speak in the presence 
of their mistress ": in II, i. 230 ^otis ff^Oev dvrla ttvTg is ** whoso 
contradicts thee ", and this seems to be the meaning of dprla 
i>d<r0(u in 699. 

696. dfix<aLlUf ir^l rdpfk^ — Cp. irepl ^ofiifi in Cho, 35, also 
dfupl rdifi€i m Cho, 537. Observe that it is the awe felt for 
Darius in life, and now revived, rather than any terror of 
his supernatural visit, which the Chorus express. 

697. Agitated by the words of the Chorus, Darius proceeds 
in the trochaic tetrameter (see on 1. 155), which is continued 
throughout the conversation with Atossa. 

o-ott y6oit — ^the wailings of the Chorus in the last ode, 
uttered with the direct purpose of raising Darius. 

698. |Muci9Ti)pa — " a long, tedious tale *\ This word ap- 
pears to be made up by Aeschylus to serve as an equivalent for 
fiOKpSift though the form would suggest the meaning of ** one 
who lengthens out*'. See on 1. 170. The word occurs in 
Suppl, 466, where however fuurTucrijpa should probably be read. 

700. M. has Mofuu, some other MSS. dio/Mu, which in 
Homer means "to pursue". Hence Hermann would read 
dUfiai, If Siofiat could stand as an equivalent of deldta, it would 
give the best sense, and would be answered by d4os in 1. 702. 

XopCo-cM^oi — cp. xa/xroyXwiTtf'ety, Prom, 294. 

dvrla ^dvBax — see on 1. 694. 

701. Xlfas — " by speaking ". For the aorist part. cp. 1. 294. 

702 — 759. Finding that nothing can be got out of the 
Chorus, Darius turns to Atossa. She hails her old lord, and 
tells him at once that Persia is ruined. Successive questions 
draw out the details : she tells how Athens was the cause, rash 
Xerxes the leader, tells of the double host by land and by sea, of 
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the bridge oyer the Hellespont, of the evil genias which 
prompted all. As he hears of the utter desolation of Busa and 
the Baotrian land, Darius groans. He asks eagerly as to 
Xerxes* return, and is assured that he has reached home in 
safety. He bursts into bitter reflections on the folly and rash- 
ness which have hurried on a catastrophe foretold in oracles, 
yet which might have been long postponed. Now what is to 
prevent his great store of wealth being prey to the first oomer ? 
Atossa excuses Xerxes as having been goaded on to the enter- 
prise by the taunts of designing men. 

702. 8los iraXaidv — cp. dpxaU^ rdppn m 1. 696. See also 
on 1. 699. 

o-ol 4^cvwv dirO{<rrarai — '* resists thee in thy mind*'. 0/>e- 
vwVf a local genitive. Cp. Cho. 183, 386, and Agam, 431. 
Others would make dpOlcrraTai govern a genitive like icparetr, Ac, 

704. This address is meant to be reassuring. Cp. U. 155» 
623. 

705. 0-04^8 Ti — As opposed to the broken utterances of the 
Chorus. 

706. '* Man's appointed troubles may, as we know, happen 
to mortals.** For the gnomic rot see on 1. 245, and for the 
repetition of &¥ cp. 1. 429. wBpibireios and Mpibwivos are used 
in a number of phrases to express all that is incident to man 
as man. The use of di, where ydp would be logical, is epic. 
Cp. 1. 13. 

PpoTots — emphatic. Cp. 1. 293. 

707. 4k 9aXAiro-ns...4K x^<rov— i.e. from all quarters : the 
speaker does not yet know how nearly he is hitting the mark 
in Ik OaXdflm|s. 

708. 6 luCcnrwv — The use of the article with the compara- 
tive is idiomatic. See on 1. 440. Here it denotes the longer 
possible, as opposed to the shorter possible, term of life. 

The truth which Darius here urges is well illustrated by the 
whole of Solon*s advice to Croesus (Herod, i. 32): thus ip ydp 
Tijf fuucp^ XP^^V ii^oWd fih icTtw Ideitf, ra 11^ ris iBi\H, iroKKd di 
Kcd Ta0€Uf.,,ovTUi iav (a Kpocire, trw iffrl dvOptairos ffv/u^p^. But 
we hardly expect this gentle wisdom from a great Eastern 
despot, even with the "melancholy grace** of the world of 
shades upon his lips, and may see in it a proof of the real 
greatness of character which belonged to Darius as oonceiTBd 
by our poet. 

709. In the sense of "to excel'*, ^6/>^w more often takes 
a simple accusative or genitive. Here it seems to take both: 
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•< thoa that didst hold thy bliss far above all mortals '*, as in 
the physical use of the word : cp. Horn. lU iii. 210: 

Or perhaps ** excelling the bliss of all mortals", i.e. excelling 
all mortels in point of bliss. 

710. The relative gives the reason of his happiness. 

711. n^poxiis — '*in the eyes of the Persians", ethical 
dative with tne sentence generiJly. 

712. Happy, because his state was fixed at death, and the 
disasters happening afterwards to sons or friends coold but 
shghtly affect it. See on 1. 624. Cp. "Felix opportnnitate 
mortis ", Tac. Agric, c. 45. 

713. h ppax<t XP^^V — ^^ ^^ ^^ requested. Cp. 11. 692, 
698. 

714. The answer is short and clear. See on 1. 692 

8iaircirdf»6i|Tai— cp. U. 260, 517. This terrible word is 
meant to be somewhat softened down by cis clirctv liros. 

715. trKtyni^ — ^Properly " a squall " ; used metaphorically 
by Demosthenes {De Cor. 292) for a visitation. Cp. ^>icaW- 
<rKrirl/€v in 1. 514, also Soph. 0. T. 26: 

ip 8* 6 irvp4>6poi 6€6s 
ffKT^rpas i\aOp€i \oifjAs fx'^^'''^*^ v6\tp. 

Although the preparations for the expedition which had ended 
thus disastrously were made by Darius himself, and that with 
a view of avenging Marathon, the whole story is here repre- 
sented as being new to him ; he only contemplates home 
troubles. 

717. Ixctof — emphatic. ** Which of my sons had the folly 
to lead an army to Athens ? " 

Darius had four sons by Atossa, bom after his own acoes*- 
sion to the throne, and three by another wife bom earlier. 
He had settled a dispute as to the succession in favour of 
Xerxes (Herod, vii. 3), Atossa being then all powerful with 
him. 

718. Oo^ios B^S^s — cp* ^' 73, 754. QoOpos is an Homeric 
epithet of Ares. 

Kcviio-af K.T.X. — cp. 1. 12 and 1. 126. 

719. ir<l^ fj vaOrr^ contain the pith of the question, and 
BO precede S4. 

wff^v Ti{»-8' j|i8&pavcir — ^A poetical variation on the regular 
cognate ace. ifi^pwtp ri^fSc /uaplap or iirtipdeaTo rifvSe ncipav. 
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721. ir«s 8i Kal — The position of kvX shows that additional 
information is sought. 

<rTpcur^ Too^o'Sc irct^s — The army sent to Marathon is 
estimated (Bawlinson on Herod, vi. 117) at 210,000, indnding 
the crews of the transports. The numbers of Xerxes* land- 
force were, as taken at Doriscas, 1,700,000 (Herod, vn. 60). 

fjwo'cv ir^av — The construction is imusual. Gp. that in 
Soph. 0. T. 720: 

*Kvb\Kwv o6k iKciPov ijpvffev 
ipopia yepiffdai irarpds. 

722. Op. 1. 67. 

723. ** Do you mean to say that he did this thing, to shut 
up the great stream of Bosphorus ? '' For koI at the beginning 
of a question see on 1. 237. BSanopos is apparently confounded 
with the Hellespont, as in Soph. Aj. 885. Gp. L 746. 
lU^av. The Homeric epithets irXards and irelpuip are applied 
to the Hellespont regarded as a riveTf such being its appearance 
to one sailing on it. See Blakesley's Herodotus vn. 35. 

724. 8ai)i6v»v...8aC|i«>v— Gp. 11. 354, 472. 

726. '*Yes (some powerful demon indeed), since one can 
see what evil result he worked." 

727. '*But what befel them over which ye thus make 
moan ? " irp<ioro*civ includes the idea of suffering, as in Ag, 
1286. 

728. As concise a statement of the disaster as any ghost 
could ask to have. Gp. Herod, viii. 68, when Artemisia, arguing 
against giving battle at Salamis, says: rjv di a&rUa Hreix^i 
vauftaxrjffat, dei/xatvut fi^ 6 vauri/cds arparbs KaK(a$ds rhv irei'dr 
irpocbiikfi<rriTat, For the narrative see above L 465, <&c. 

729. For the position of U cp. 1. 719. 

ira|iin{Si|v — " utterly " ; said to be a poetical variety of wdifu- 
TOP, Gp. Soph. Aj. 916, also Aesch. Fragm. 151 : 

debs fikv xdriav <f>6€i fiporoiSf 
brbjf KaKQiToi oQfM. wafiin^drfp BiKyf. 

8opl — emphatic. Gp. 1. 148. 

730. KcvavSpCav — cp. 1. 118. 

731. dpwyi) — ** a force ", as in Agam. 47, 73. Darius here 
groans over the wanton loss of Persian, as in L 733 over that 
of Bactrian, lives. 

732. oi^ ris ^Ipttv — " There is not so much as an old 
man left '*• The words explain irai^c^Xi^s. This is Blomfield*8 
interpretation, and seems far preferable to Hermann^s "Bac- 
triornm...periit exercitus, neque ille imbellis '\ 
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783. fi^Xcos— i.e. Xerxes, otav dp* t|Pi|v — Since it in- 
cluded eyen the old men from the allied cities. 

734. uovaSa — i.e. ijJbvov, The word is cori'ected in ou 
voXX«v|i^ Cp. 1.510. 

735. " — finished how, andrin what end ? ** 

So reXevrac is need of a tale : as in 1. 787. Gp. Cho, 578, 
Kol Toc reXei/r^ koX Kapayovrcu \&yot ; The atarrfpta of Xerxes is 
here, as in 1. 737, the chief ohject of interest to Darius. See 
on 1. 738. 

736. For fidKew with an aoc. cp. I. 809. With the latter 
part of the line cp. 11. 73 and 130. 

yaw is introduced hy Hermann in place of the MSS. iv, 
(It had heen found in the margin of one MS.) 

' 738. "Tes, a clear report makes this sure." xparci is 
often used of repoiis, <&c. ; the accusative here is of the result 
which the report goes to establish. 

koiSk Ivi vrdUrifi — (so Dindorf for 7' ouk in ffrdffis of M.) 
These words are generally understood to mean, **And there is 
no question about that *'. This, however, is an unusual sense 
for the word, and its ordinary meaning is possibly the right one 
here. Darius' great anxiety is lest Xerxes' delayed return 
should cause a arinni at Susa, such a fear having been in his 
mind even before he heard of Salamis (see L 715). Hence 
Atossa assures him that Xerxes has certainlyreached Asia, and 
there is so far no disturbance in Susa. But Darius' fear is 
still not removed (see 1. 751), and he bursts out into an ex- 
clamation against the folly of his son. 

739. With the use of 76 in indignant outbursts op. 11. 260, 
1044. Here it also emphasizes raxeia* Darius complains that 
the oracles were fulfilled so speedily. 

y|>no'|MSy irpo{is— '*The working out of the oracles" such 
as that mentioned by Mardonius (Herod, ix. 42). ian U^yiov 
as XP*^^ ^^^^ n^/xras, dfriKOfUfovs is ri^ 'EXXdSa Siafnrdaai t6 lp6y 
rb iff AeX^oTo-c, fierd lH ri^v SiapwayriM droXiaSai xdin-as. Cp. 
VII. 6, where the prophecies of Onomacritus, by which Xerxes 
was persuaded to march to Greece, are detailed. It is thought 
that such prophecies may have been given in some detail in 
the first play of the Trilogy to which the Persae belonged. 

740. dvloici)i|wv — So M.; others iriffKHfrf^tv, See on 1. 
715. 

741. 81& iMiKpov xp^vov— 0pp. to raxeta in 1. 739. 

742. Cp. Aesch. Fragm. 277, ^ec Si rtp Kdfufoim (TvoiredStw 
0€isi also Eur. Fragm. 435. 
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744. TiCS' o^ KttTiiM— op. 1. 878. 
746. SoTis . . .iJXirun — * * qui speraverit ". 

'EXXijnr o vToy Updv— op. 1. 71. 8co'|u&|iaoav, i.e. the bridge. 
Op. jvy^y in 1. 72 and the expressions in 1. '/22, which, it aboald 
he rememhered, was the first wliioh Darius had heajrd of the 
matter. See, however, Herod, vn. 35, for the story of Xerxes 
punishing the Hellespont hy lashes and fetters. 

746. B6a^ropov— see on 1. 728. 

747. Kol ir6pov |UTippM|uti — " And set himself to fashion 
a new sort of hignway" ; i, e. instead of a highway for ships, he 
made it one for men and chariots. With the verb some uses 
of ccuWiliy may he compared, as Agam. 1034, Cho, 492. vIBcuf, 
see on 1. 745. 

749. Ovi|Tds — see on 1. 157. 

For the position of U see on 1. 719. 
oiSk eiipovXC^ — "in his ignorance *'. 

750. rih* — i.e. *'in these things which he did**. rdZe is 
nominative to an expected verb ^y, hut the construction is 
changed. Gp. Soph. Phil, 116. 

751. ir6Kos — (for which Dind. has ir6pos). The wealth 
which my labour amassed. See Choeph, 137 and Oonington's 
note 138. Cp. also 1. 755 below, and for the nature of Darius* 
fear see on 1. 738. 

752. Tov ^OcuravTOS cLfmaYif— prey for the first oomer. 
Gp. Muirwy Xela (Dem. de Cor. p. 248, and Ar. Rhet. i. 12), also 
Soph. 0. C. 752. 

753. rot9 KaKots...dv8pdoav — " those bad men ". Herodo- 
tus (vii. 6, 6) especially mentions Mardonius as an ambitious 
and unscrupulous adviser of Xerxes in this matter, also the 
Aleuadae and Pisistratidae, and Onomacritus. 

754. 9ovpMs — cp. 1. 718. 

755. {iv alxFkj— see on 1. 202. Ihro, see on 1. 872. 

756. IfvSov olYiidtHV — " that he does his fighting Indoors", 
i.e. sits inside witn the women instead' of going to the wars. 

MoijAxm dr dXiKTiap, said by Pindar (01, zn. 14) of one 
who stays ingloriously at home, instead of winning prises at 
Olympic has something, though not quite, the same notion. 

759 — 786. Darius indignantly exclaims against these bad 
advisers who have wrought no less a mischief than the un- 
doing of the Persian monarchy. He goes through the list of 
kings from the first, and appeals to the old men whether ail 
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taken together haTe caused so much misery as this hot-headed 
Xerxes. 

759. or<^iv — ^i.e. * 'by these misohievons advisers". That 
the pronoun refers to them is shewn by the word roiydp. 
«< Very well, then ; they have managed to work a mischief too 
great ever to be forgotten." Grammatically it might possibly 
stand for the singolcur adrifi, Gp. Prom, 9, &c. 

761. i£cKcCv«(rcv — Observe the Ionic form, 
irccr&i^ — i. e. ifireaop, op. 1. 715. 

762. I£ o^r€— ** smce the day when ". For this epic form 
of the relative cp. 1. 297. 

763. Here M. has *Affldos. Gp. 11. 249, 270. 

|fci)Xorpo^oii — Archilochus (Fr, 22) gives the same epithet to 
Asia. The rich pasture lands of Lycia, &c, would suggest it to 
a Greek writer. 

764 ray^v — see on 1. 23. The verb takes a genitive on 
the analogy of apxeiv, or as equivalent to rayov etvai. In Theh, 
58 we have raycvcai^ a transitive verb. 

765. Mtj8os — ^No king of this name is known to history; 
Aeschylus knew that a Median dynasty preceded that founded 
by the Persian Gyrus, and expressed the fact by naming an 
imaginary ** Eponymus " of the Medes. History speaks uncer- 
tainly as to the inmiediate predecessor of Gyrus ; according to 
Herodotus it was Astyages the son of Gyaxares ; according to 
Xenophon (Oyrop, i. 5, 2) it was a second Gyaxares, a son of 
this Astyages. Certainly Aeschylus had not a clear idea as to 
the two kings named as Medus and his son. iJ-Yciiciw o^parov, 
ep. 1. 29. 

766. dXXos— < second (in the hst) ' 

t68' I^vov — ^i.e. that mentioned in 11. 763 — 4. The son con- 
solidated tne empire which the father had won. 

There is an implied contrast to Xerxes and his want of 
guiding sense. It is suggested that Aeschylus may have 
imagined the name of this prince to have been *A/>ra0/)^s, 
and wished to indicate the name by playing on it (6 rds ^pi^ai 
ix<^ dpr/as) as he so often does upon the meaning of proper 
names. 

* 

767. ^pcucooTp6^vv— For the metaphor cp. Agam. 802, eS 
TpavlStay ofaica viyuup. 

768. dnr' avrov — ^i.e. from Medus. 

769. <^CXoi»— cp. 1. 743. 

770. This and the following line are in contrast to the 
statement that Gyrus made peace for his friends ; but there is 
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also, as shewn by Mr Palej, an opposition between the two 
lines, and between the verbs iKT-ifffaro and IJIKaatw, Ab in L 46 
Aesohyios was careful to shew that the Ionian Greeks only 
served at Salamis under strong compulsion, so here he says 
that Cyrus originally annexed their country by force, not by 
persuasion. As many foreigners would be present at the per- 
formance of the play, and the subject was a tender one, it was 
especially necessary to spare their feelings. 

772. flis c0^»v f^v — "qua prudentia fuit", c^ standing 
for in ovTUft. So otoi in Prom. 909. With ei^ptaw cp. Sva^p6pm 
above in 1. 552. Again Xerxes suffers by the implied contrast. 

773. Kvpov...irats — Cambyses. Wrapro^, ie. in saooes- 
sion from Medus. 

774. MtfpSot— a variety of XfUpSiSt the pretender who got 
possession of the throne on pretence of being the mnrdered 
brother of Cambyses, and so brought it back to the Medes, to 
whom he belonged. He is therefore called " a disgrace to his 
country". In the Behistun inscription his name is given 
Bard'iya. 

775. T^ 8V— See on 1. 198. 

776. *ApTa^plvi|s~Probably the same as Intaphemes men- 
tioned by Herodotus (in. 70) as one of the seven conspirators 
against the pretended Smerdis. The name, as given in the 
^histun inscription, is read Yindafranft. 

777. {dv dv8pdoav ^CXoio'iv — ^i. e. the other six conspirators, 
of whom Darius himself was one. ols t68* i[v xP^> i*®- ^^ 
murder of Smerdis. 

778. This line must be given up, for nothing intervened 
between the success of the conspiracy and the accession of 
Darius, except the casting of lots indicated in the next line ; 
nor is suc^ a Maraphis known to history. It is possible that 
the line may be the remains of a passage which gave the names 
of the seven conspirators, Mdpatpts having crept in by mistake, 
perhaps from the variants on yidpdos in 1. 774, and that it was 
written in its present context by some one who Uiought that 
(ktos meant " sixth in order of succession " (instead of *< sixth 
conspirator "). But it is perhaps as probable that the line is 
a mere interpolation. 

779. For the mode in which the seven conspirators settled 
which should be king, see Herod, iii. 84. 

For KaV...8^see on 1. 546. 

780. Notably in his Scythian expedition. 

781. rov6vU — " so great as this ". 

782. Wos y^ v4a ^povci — So M. The Ionic forms are so 
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numerous in this play that it does not seem necessary to 
remove this one, as is done by most editors. 

For the lengthening of a before tftpovei see Person's note on 
Enr. Orestes 64, where he denies that any instance can be 
found of a short vowel at the end of a word thus length- 
ened, and therefore for wapiSuKe Tpi<p€iy writes irapidiaK€» 
Tp4<t>€uf, This note of Forson's formed one among many sub- 
jects of an interesting correspondence between 0. J. Fox and 
Gilbert Wakefield, which will be found in the fourth volume 
of Lord Bussell's life of the former. 

782. This is rather hard measure for Xerxes, who was only 
carrying out the projects left unfinished by his father's death. 

784. ci o'o^tts — the adverb is doubled for emphasis. 

785. &iravTfS i(|Uts — i.e. I and my predecessors from 
Medus downwards. 

787 — 851. The Chorus have now found voice to speak, and 
they venture in their turn to ask Darius to come to the point, 
and tell them the best thing now to be done. The answer is, 
*' never under any circumstances, or with any numbers, invade 
Hellas again. The very land fights against these great forces 
by starving them ; nay, even of the force left with Mardonius 
but a poor remnant shall reach home. The most of them must 
meet by Asopus stream (at the battle of Plataea) the punishment 
due to their insolence and sacrilege, and serve for an example 
to future ages of the sure wrath of Heaven upon those who do 
such acts. Pride will work ruin, and Zeus will not clear the pre- 
sumptuous**. Darius then bids the old men teach these lessons 
to Xerxes ; let Atossa go and meet her son, bearing due apparel 
for him, since he is coming in sorr^ plight, and a mother's 
comfort is the only one which will avail. For himself he must 
go back to the nether darkness. His farewell word to the old 
men is that they enjoy themselves, even in these evil days, since 
wealth can buy them no pleasures in the place whence he 
comes. The Chorus seem stupefied by the words of their old 
master : Atossa, no less grieved than they, bethinks her at 
once what may be done to spare her child disgrace ; evil the 
days may be, but she will not forget her own. She retires into 
the palace to do as Darius had directed. 

787. ri o^Jv— Cp. Theh, 208, Eum, 902, where the same 
hiatus is found. With trot Karcurrp^cbcis K.r.X. — Cp. irot reXev- 
TcU' in 1. 736. 

788. 4k Toirrttv — i.e. "given this bad case, how are we to 
make the best of it ?" Cp. Pr<m. 216. 

790. cl )Li^ <rrpaTiiioi<rO' — The apodosis is dpiffra oiy vpAcr^ 
ffoire. The following line contains a clause subordinate to the 

P. 8 
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protasis of tbe main sentence; the whole would run more 
simply: fiij ffTpareOftrOet fAri9* el arpdrevfia irXetor f;. c^ takes a 
subjunctive in Homer frequently; in the Tragedians more 
rarely; cp. Bum. 234, Soph. AnU 710, O. C. 1448, and seyeral 
lyric passages. Here the subjunctive is used because the con- 
tingency is a remote one ; a prose writer would also have used 
the subjunctive, but with idv not with cL 

794. Here M. has inreprtiikws, other MSS. inrepKS/iinivs, 
The reading of the text is Hermann's. The rejoinder of the 
Chorus seems to make it certain that the point is the naniben 
of the invading army. 

795. dloTcAtj — explained by Xcrrdv, *' handy'*, because 
" picked *'. The words seem chosen to lead to a rejoinder as to 
Mardonius' force, which consisted of 800,000 jacked men (Herod. 
VIII. 118), 

apovi&cv — The first syllable appears to be lengthened as 
though by contraction from the future of ielpta, 

796. " Why not even the force which has now remained, 
(&c." See on last line. 

797. voorrCiiov aomipCafi — See on 1. 261. 
T^^EXXiis irop6|&^y— Cp. 1. 71. 

800. iravpoC 7c iroXXwv — ye of rejoinder, when a general 
assent is given to the last speaker, with a special limitation. 
**Cei'tainly all shall not escape, why only a few out of that 
great number shall escai)e ". 

ct Tb iruTTcOoxit K.T.X. — Darius does not at first claim any 
supernatural power of prophecy, but refers to those oracles 
which were known to all, and- points out that as some have 
come to pass so will all. And he lays more emphasis on the 
general laws of divine retribution than on specific prophecies. 
But in 1. 809 he shews an acquaintance with the conduct of the 
invading army which strictly he should not have had, and in 
1. 817 he seems to prophesy in detail the battle of Plataea and 
its results. 

802. o-vii^aCvci ^clp k.t.X. — *' For some do not come to pass 
and others lail", i.e. all are true or none. Cp. Cho. 900: 

where the argument is that you cannot comply with some of 
the commands of a god, yet not with all. 

803. Kitinp rdS' io^l— i. e. if the truth stated in the laat 
line be truth. 

trXtjOot iKKpiTov — Bee on 1. 795. 

804. XfCirfi — sc. 6 Zip^v^, 
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806. MardoniuH conBtmcted a large fortified camp on the 
north side of the Asopiis (Herod, iz. 15) ; his battle line on the 
day of Plataea was at first drawn up between this camp and the 
ri?er. 

iri8£ov ^(pScv— Op. 1. 496. 

807. RaKMV {Hlrurra— Cp. 1. 331. 

lirofiiUvci iraO^tv— Cp. Prom. 605. Here iraO^lv is an epexe- 
getical infinitive. See on 1. 247. 

809. ot — ^here nsed like ttrvet, Gp. 1. 745. 
For |&oX6vTit with aco. cp. L 736. 

810. jSovvro <ruXav — ^For the oonstmotion op. Cho. 899: 
the verb is so nsed in Homer. 

811. Cp. Herod, viii. 109, where Themistocles says : rdde 
ydp o6k 4/xeis KartpyaadfieOaf d^\a OtoL re koX rjpwes, ot i^OSmfiraif 
dvipa ha r^s re 'Aal-qs koI ttjs E^ptbrris paaiKevffat idvra ivbffUv 
T€ Kal dirdcdaKWy ts rd Ipd Koi rd (8ia iv dfioltfi iwoUero ifivnrpds 
re Kal Kara^Wtav rCav 0etap rd dydXfMTa^ Ss Kal n^p OaKaairav 
drefULffTlyf^e iriSat re /rar^xe. 

Compare also A gam, 338 for the idea that a conquering 
army must respect the gods of the conquered country, also 1. 
527 for the actual treatment of the gods of Ilium by Aga- 
memnon. 

812. ^iip8i|v — For the form of the adverb cp. 11. 19, 54. 

813. 8p<£o'avTis...ircC7xovo'i — Cp. Agam. 1564, Cho, 313, 
also Agam. 532: 

Tldpis ydp oihe euvreX^i iroXis 
^^ei^crat to 8pdfia rod toBous xXioy, 

814. rik 8i lUXXoiHTi — i. e. rd /liv irdcrxovaip rd bi fi^Wovai 

814. "Nor yet is there any solid base to our woes, but still 
do they well up ". There is a difficulty as to the exact metaphor 
intended. In 1. 815 the reading of the MSS. is ^/cirac5ei)era(. 
iKri86€Tai is *' Sohutz's most felicitous emendation " (Coning- 
ton, Ed. Rev. 1854), and is thus explained by Schutz: ** Imago 
petita est ex natura basis aut putei, qui non prius exhauritur 
quam ad fundum perveneris ". But this does not very weU 
suit the usual meaning of Kpffiris. May not the image be from 
a piece of bog or quagmire, where it is impossible to get to 
a solid base, or to lay a solid structure, but water ever keeps 
welling up ? So in Cho. 697, Prom, 264, mud stands for tron* 
bles. ic(n]trl«, used like Lat. crepido. 

816. r6vo% ydp — ^More simply t6cos or rocrovrof without 

8— a 
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ir^Xavos at|AaToo-c^aYi]s — ^i.e. '*a clot of blood of the slain**. 
Cp. Agam. 209 irapOevotnpdyourt ^lOpois. For iriKavos op. Eum. 
265. 

817. Awp£8os X-^YX7)s viro — ^In the battle of Plataea the 
larger share of the fighting fell to the Lacedaemonians (Herod, 
xz. 70). But see on 1. 183. 

818. For the position of 8i see on 1. 719. The carnage in 
the battle of Plataea was enormous. Herodotus (L c.) says 
that (leaving out of accoimt the 40,000 men under Artabazos 
who returned with much suffering and loss by way of the 
Hellespont) only 3000 outlived the battle. 

821. ** For insolence sprouting up doth ever bear the full 
ear of woe, whence it doth reap a vezy harvest of tears ". There 
is a verbal confusion in making Jhe yfipn the subject both to 
iKdpwanrep and to i^a/xq.^ but the image is not really obscured. 
Cp. TJieh, 601 (if genuine): 

ari}s apovpa OayaTOP iKKapirl^at. 

For the truth that insolence is parent to woe, cp. among other 
passages Agam, 764, and Soph. 0. T. 874. The aorist ia 
gnomic. 

823. The moral is twofold: (1) remember Athens, (2) re- 
strain your greed of conquest. With the first part of this 
advice cp. Herod, v. 105, where Darius, having asked "Who 
the Athenians were ? " is said to have ordered a slave to remind 
him three times daily: A^<nrora piAfUfeo tu>v *A0ijpaL(>w, but he 
does so in a very different sense now. See also on 1. 231. 

825. ^cp4>povTJo-as...lpa(rOcls — Cp. the construction of the 
two participles m 11. 468, 9. 
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rdv irop^vra 8aC(M>va — " The fortune which he already has 
866. oXpov Ikx^— Cp. the metaphor of 1. 163. 

827. Toi is gnomic. See on 1. 245. ** Zeus, as all know, 
is set as the avenger of exceeding pride ". For the thought cp. 
Soph. Ant. 126: 

7i€ds ydp /leydXrji yKibaatii KSfiirovs 
inrepex^oUpfi. 

vircpK6|i'ir(i>v — So the MSS. See on 1. 342. 

828. cvOwos— Cp. Eum, 273 : 

fUyas ydp "Atdi^f iffrlp diOupos Pporms. 

829. o-co^pov^v K«((»miivoi — " Divinely warned to be pru- 
dent '', i. e. by the words of Darius. Hermann understands the 
participle to mean the same as xpit^^^* i*®* "since it is your 
interest to be wise". Another readmg, xexp^M^o*'* is men- 
tioned by the Scholiast, and might be isiken as an absolate 
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case, like <rwl>pw€iv elfniiJLdvov in Agam. 1620, '* Since the word 
has been given to be prudent ". 

830. dJXJvouri vovOcTi||uurb — Such as the Chorus, if we 
may judge by tneir behaviour throughout this play, would de- 
light in instilling. The modem reader will perhaps think, not 
for the first time, of Polonius. 

831. X-nfov — i.e. dare X^^at. vir^K^fJiirip — See above on 
1. 827. 

832. With this address to Atossa cp. vai^os varpl, said by 
her of Darius in 1. 609. 

833. K6(r|fcov — royal robes for Xerxes to put on in place of 
those he had rent. 

834. ntCvTO — ^Adverbial (some editors give ravH), **For 
all about his person, in mourning for these ills, do the rending 
of his rich garments tear asunder the threads ". Cp. the diffi- 
cult passage in Cho. 27, and see Gonlngtoh's note. For Xerxes 
rendmg his clothes cp. 11. 199, 468. 

839. vtjs ^A loAov — ** Down to the gloom of (within) the 
eartii ". For {fvo with ace. op. 1. 624. 

840. Iv KttKots 8|u»s — i.e. KoUirep h KaxdiSy cp. 1. 295. 

The last words of the ghost serve to bring the apathetic, 
self-indulgent temper of the old men into contrast with the 
vigorous character of Atossa. They are advised, with mild 
irony, to take, even iv xaKoUt the pleasure which from day to 
day wealth can buy, for it can buy none in the world below. 
She bethinks herself at once of what is to be done to spare 
disgrace to that son whom she will not give up even iy kukois 
(1. 861). The " Epicurean " advice given to the old men, which 
is familiar to us as pervading Horace's views of life (e.g. in 
Odes IV. 7), though as a serious principle it is indignantly 
rejected by the great Boman Epicurean (Lucr. iii. 912), is most 
ironically worded in the Book of Wisdom (11. 5, 6): "For our 
time is a very shadow that passeth away : and after our end 
there is no returning.... Come on therefore, let us enjoy the 
good things that are present, &q" Aeschylus had doubtless 
observed in the Persians this temper, which has never found 
a more impassioned expression than in the words of a Per- 
sian poet who lived 1500 years later (Omar Khayydm). That it 
was not unknown to Athenians — iy kukois — may be seen from 
Thnoydides' account of what happened in the Plague of Athens 
(n. 53). Its direct opposite has been expressed once for all 
by Virgil (Aen. x. 467). 

842. irXovros — The wealth of the barbarians is throughout 
the play held up to the contempt of Athenians. Here the 
ghost disappears. See on 1. 681. 
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844. 4X7110U — ^For tlie tense cp. L 224. 

845. iS SdCiMv-Op. U. 472, 515. 

847. dTi|i£av—That desoribed hj Darins in 1. 885. Theie 
is certainly something to raise a smile in this anticipation of 
the plight in which Xerxes will presently appear, even after 
his change of dress. But we see too a clear tonoh of hu- 
man character. First Atossa's strong motherly feeling will 
not be prevented by fear of ridicule from shielding her son 
from disgrace even in outward things ; secondly her woman's 
nature loves to turn to something which can be done ; just as 
above (I 521) she had accepted the advice of the Chorus, though 
her own judgment did not approve it, because it offered her 
something wMch might be done. Aeschylus in his characters 
of women often marks this trait. 

849. K^o^v— Gp. I 883. 

850. waCS* 4|tf— The elision of the c of the dative singular 
is rare. Cp. Soph. Trach. 675, dpyiyr* olos edipov tSki^ and O. C. 
1486 ; also perhaps Hom. n. i. 567. See also on 1. 914 below. 
Here the reading is uncertain, M. having ifi^ voxU. 

851. This clearly is contrasted with 11. 840 — ^2, as the 
\70rds h KaKois shew. See on 1. 840. This line, so thoroughly 
characteristic of Atossa^ forcibly concludes her speech, as she 
prepares to withdraw. Is it fanciful to suppose that there 
may have been a familiar sound in both passages to the audience 
who first heard the play? During the troubles through which 
Athens had passed, we may imagine a patriotic cry, "We will 
not, in evil times, give up our dear ones **, which cheered them 
as they moved wives and children to Salamis, and prepared 
to do battle for altars and tombs ; another cry (like that view 
already referred to as found among Athenians fifty years later), 
*' Let us not, in evil times, lose the pleasure of the day, for our 
days are few ". 

858 — 906. The Chorus enlarge upon the memories of 
Darius and his reign, which his reappearance on earth has 
awakened. Persian armies were always successful, always 
came home unbroken. Then what an empire was his, and 
how easily won (the various countries and islands are enume- 
rated, ending with the land of the Ionian Greeks). Now the 
old glories are all reversed by this blow upon the sea. 

The reflections of the old men fall into an old-fashioned 
monotonous chaunt, not out of keeping with the character 
given to them throughout the play. There is doubtless a spe- 
cial appeal to the growing interest in geographical matters, 
which was now to be found among Athenians ; in itself this 
Chorus seems somewhat bald and wanting in interest. It 
serves well to prepare the way for the entrance of Xerxea, and 
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to enhance the ludicrous effect of what passes between him 
and the Chorus. 

The Ode consists of three pairs of strophes with an epodus. 
Tlie metre throughout is logaoedic, the dactyl prevailing. 

853. & ir^iroi— For the shortening of the diphthong see 
on 1. 542. 

iroXur<rov<S|u>v — Op. Cho. 864 ; also the word 1Iepaoy6/iov in 
1. 919 below. 

855. (^KaKOS— Op. 1. 664. 

856. Ur69co9— Op. 1. 80, 1. 633. 

857. cv8oKC|iovs arDarids— The MSS. have the genitiye, 
i.e. *'we used to shew tnat we were the owners of a glorious 
army *\ For AirwpalyeffBcu in the sense required by the reading 
in the text, which is Hermann's, op. Eum. 809. 

voiiCar|fcaTa iriipTiva — M. has vbfUfjM rd Tipyiva, the correc- 
tion oeing Hermann's. The meaning appears to be **and 
custom, strong as towers, used to rule all''. One Scholiast 
explains iri^fiyiva as meaning the laws which make cities strong. 

860. lircvOvvov — So the MSS. The singular is possibly 
right. 

861. i.e. our wars were bloodless: we had only to make 
a display of our force, and to come back to our firesides pros- 
perous and in good humour. 

864. The same theme continued. Tes, how many cities 
did he take in these bloodless wars, never crossing the Halys 
(to attempt the Ionian Greeks). For the crossing of the Halys 
by Xerxes see Herod, vii. 26. It was on the eastern side of 
that river that his land-army was bidden to assemble. The 
Halys had been the eastern boundary of Oroesus' dominions. 

866. " Such as are the Acheloian cities near to the Strymonian 
Sea and to the Thraoian dwellings ". By Acheloian cities Aes- 
chylus perhaps means islands near the mouth of the Strymon, 
such as Imbros, Thasos, <fec. the word Achelous being used for 
water generally. 

871. XC|fcvasT* (kto6cv— outside the Aegean Sea, i.e. going 
eastwards, towards the Hellespont (1. 875) and the Black Sea. 

ir^i€XT|Xa|Uvai ir<»p70V — "With towers built round them**, 
i.e. T€pl at vvpyos Ai^Xarat. The verb is used as a deponent 
after the analogy of iwvadcu, <&c. 

874. TOvS* — i. e. Darius. 

M. has €&x6iJi€vait sc. etvai ; other MSS. have avx^fie^ai or 
dpxbfi€Pai, 

875. i. e. beginning with the Hellespont (and going east- 
wards). "EXXas iropov— Op. 1. 70. 
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878. vt6^^ n^vTov — ^i.e. the Thraoian Bosphoms. Op. 
Inv. IV. 48, " torrentis ad ostia Ponti '*. 

879. Karol irpwy aXu>v — Cp. L 181. The words are nsed 
here in a different sense, though in what it is somewhat liard 
to determine. Perhaps the peninsula of Asia Minor generally 
is meant. 

881. The aocount of the subjugation of these islands by 
Darius will be found in Herod, vi. 31. 

889. (tTX^^^^^ — ''sea-girf , with all its parts near the 
sea. Cp. Soph. Ajax, 134, where the same epithet is applied 
to Salamis, probably to the island. (vco-dKTovs— i.e. between 
Europe and Asia. The word is very rare. 

892. SoXafitvd tc— See note on 1. 309. 

897. *'And he ruled the rich and populous cities in the 
Ionian portion by his own will ". 

900. cc^cpos is sometimes used for the possessiye of the 
singular pronoun, and so in Agam. 760. The meaning is that 
Darius had undisputed sway over the Ionian cities, without 
having to assert it by force of arms. Iicpdrci — So Herm. for 
MS. iKpdTvvev. For kXtj^ov see on 1. 187. 

901. aKd^arov— d as in Epic verse. 
T€vxT|<mipo)V — Cp. Theb. 644. 

902. Tra|j.|iCKT«v— Cp. 1. 52. 

905. ec^Tpeirra—" Changed by the gods ". Cp, 1. 941 (M. 

and other MSS. have deoirpevTa). 

906. vXaYato-i irovrCauriv — The adjective is emphatic. 
The disaster came from meddling with the sea. 

906 — end. Xerxes enters, not in rags, for that the taste 
of a Greek audience would not allow, and his mother*8 fore- 
thought had prevented, but no doubt looking woe-begone 
enough. He is ashamed to meet his countrymen, and wishes 
he were dead. The Chorus do not spare his feelings; they 
tax him with being the man who has " crowded Hades with 
Persians *\ and proceed, Xerxes approving, to utter a lament 
for their dead countrymen, asking where each is. This dirge 
is carried on in strophe and antistrophe; there is absolutely 
no restraint or propriety observed, and the scene must have 
been nothing but ludicrous to any spectator. In fact the 
Tragedy came to an end with the retirement of Atossa, and 
we seem here to be reading an after-piece. 

Doubtless there was a large part of the audience, that part 
for whose benefit the Satyrio drama was retained, whom it 
was wise to conciliate by such an ending, lest they should be 
weary of the purely historical treatment, and also diould think 
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that Aeschylus had done the Persians more than justioe. The 
spirit in wMoh they would receive this ending comes dearly 
out hi the lines of Aristophanes (Frogs 1026—1029), where 
Aeschylus claims that in the Persae he had ** glorified a noble 
action", and Dionysus, speaking for the average spectator, 
remembers his exultation, and his deUght at the gesticulations 
and cries of the Chorus. Perhaps we may compare those 
scenes of Henry F. where the Dauphin is made ridiculous, 
though only as a slight piece of by-play, whereas Xerxes* ab- 
surdities seem to form the climax of this play. 

910. dTCK|iC4>roTaTi|s — " Most unexpected", cf. Prom. 336. 

911. 8a£|u»v IWpi|— See on 1. 515. 

912. rCvdOtt — ^What is to become of met deliberative 
subjunctive, as often in Homer. 

914. lo-i8dvT^ — The accusative is occasionally found in 
such a sentence even where the dative is also used: op. €ho, 
409, and Soph. EL 479. See Gonington's note on the former 
passage. Here iaMvr is in the aoc, because it stands in 
the mind of the writer for the object of the sentence, though 
he has not completed the grammatical construction. It would 
be possible however for it to be the dative (see on L 850). 
Xerxes was ashamed to meet the old men from the same 
cause which in Atossa's dream (1. 199) made him alarmed at 
seeing Darius. 

919. n^HTov^iMv— Cp. U. 585 and 853. 

921. MKcipcv— Gut short. The Homeric aorist is ivi- 

922. Here the Doric dialect is taken up as the Chorus 
prepare themselves for the dirge. ** The land itself bewails 
the flower of its men slain by Xerxes, Xerxes who has crowded 
Hades with Persians". 

923. KrajUvav — The epic participle of the second aor. 
used passively. Cp. Cho, 806, and x^f^oi in Eum. 263. 

924. ^^^rox — so. elalv — *'are gone down to Hades". 
Here the MSS. have iiyZa^drai^ a word which occurs as a 
proper name in 1. 959. The correction is Hermann's, who 
compares Aeio/Sdrat in 1. 39 for the form, and ^*do0o(rai, a 
word used by Aristophanes, for the sense. 

926. To{o8d|&avTcs— Cp. 1. 26. 

irdw ^dp ^iNTTis — The word ^artt does not occur elsewhere, 
but is said to mean a tribe, multitude. The conjecture of 
Franz, wdarv raptp^s tis nvpids AvSptavt which is to some extent 
supported by the use of rap<fiin in the feminine in Theh, 535, is 
very ingenious, but the pnrase would be as far-fetched as that 
of the text. 
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928. For the genitiye see on 1. 116. 

980. firl 76W k^kXitoi— Cp. A gam. 64, also Herod, vi. 27 

981. Here the antistrophic arrangement begins, and is 
continued to the end of the play. 

alaicT6«— Active in sense; op. 1. 1068. 

988. ^' — *' And so I was born to be a bane, Ac." 

985. " To greet thee on thy return I will utter that cry 
of ill, the sad sad wail of a Mariandyne mourner, a cry with 
the fuU tear*\ 

986. Idv, i.e. Iwiv — Cp. oracle in Herodotus i. 85, where the 
word is used of the cry of a child. KaKOfUXcrov, formerly de- 
rived from ft^Xof, i.e. tuneless ; but this is now considered im- 
possible. 

987. The Mariandyni (y) were a people living on the 
Black Sea, who celebrated the dirge for a youth as the Greeks for 
Adonis. Gp. Choeph. 428, where two kinds of oriental mourners 
are named, 

fKo\f/a KOfXfijbv 'Apiov h re Kitr<rlai 
vofUM IrfKefiioTpias. 

. 940. MSS. have Kal jraMvprop. alanj — Cp. 1. 685. 

941. 8aC|Miv — Cp. 1. 158, and for the general thought I. 
905. a^ — i. e. ** has turned back upon me " (not iterum) ; cp. 
1.904. 

944. " Tea, I will utter as thou biddest {xal) a sad and 
sorry wail, making mention of the woes which the people have 
suffered, which have smitten them by sea, woes of a Land 
which mourns its children '*. 

MSS. TwUvfirov. For what follows, which does not cor. 
respond to the strophe, Mr Paley reads peoraOia ai^tav jt.t.X. 
(cp. v€oxaBrii in Bum, 514), the adjective having been written 
by successive copyists i^aora^^ (as from yavf), Xaoira^^. 

949. (The MSS. give these lines to the Chorus.) •* Yes, 
'twas the lonians, the lonians and the might of their ships, 
to which shifting victory passed over, which robbed us of our 
moi, ravaging the night-black beach, the iU-starred shore". 

'ItCvttv (dO — ^A form of which there are but a few traces 
elsewhere. 

950. vav^fMiKTOS "Apifs^Cp. 1. 1027. irfpaXic^fi is an 
Homeric epithet of victory. 

952. Y»%Ukv — is perhaps used thus for dark, i. e. fatal. 

vXcCko — is variously taken of the surface of the sea, and 
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of the land, i e. Salamis. Hermann adopts from Pauw /ivxlotv 
TrXfUuf comparing fivxta re TlpdfrovTis in 1. 875. 

K^po-cCiicvos — ^perhaps as a mower mows a field. 

954. *' Shout aloud and ask about each one". The Chorus 
call on one another to ask questions as to the lost Persian 
leaders. Hermann would take it passively : " allow thyself 
to be asked", and so Teuffel. In the MSS. this line is given 
to Xerxes, but the arrangement of the antistrophe shews that 
this must be altered. 

955. 8^— See on 1. 334. 

957. If tnivT ^KircuOov was rightly taken above, we may 
suppose that the different names came in succession from 
different members of the Chorus upon the unfortunate monarch. 

^apav8dKT|s— Cp. 1. 81. 

959. 'A78apdTafi~-See on 1. 924. 

960. 2ov<rurKcCvt|s— Cp. 1. 84. 'ATpdravei— Cp. 1. 16 and 
1. 635, where the form 'Eic/3. is read. 

961. TvpCas — ^1. e. Phoenician. 4k vo^ — See on 1. 805. 

965. OcCvovTos — ^used intransitively. Cp. KJ^ptaffov, 1. 810. 
^apvovvos— Cp. 1. 813. 'Api^iiof 80s— Cp. 11. 33, 321. ACXaios— 
Cp. 308; 0(ipvBi9~-Cp. 11 61, 323. Macr£<rTpt|«— Cp. 1. 30. 
'ApTC|&pdpi|«— Cp. 11. 29, 302. 

973. Iiravcp((|u&v — (MSS. ivavipofiai). Aorist, as in 1. 844. 

974. wYvvCovs— see on 1. 37. For irrvyval applied to 
Athens op. 286. 

975. **A11 lie flapping as one (lit. with one flapping 
movement) and gasping, poor fellows, on the dry land". For 
the metaphor taken from fish see on 1. 424. For viriiXipcp. 
Theb, 856 (of the clapping of hands). 

980. The ** eye of the king ", a certain of&cer by whose aid 
Trdyra 6 fiourikeds iTreffKdvei (Suidas). Xenophon also mentions 
the of&ce. 

981. '*Him who did count by tens of thousands". The 
substantive (for ve/iird^ay cp. Eum, 748) governs an accusative, 
as though it were a participle of the verb. So in Cho. 23 <&c. 
The counting was actually done by tens of thousands. See 
Herod, vn. 60. 

983. 2cun£|ia— (M. Zrtff&fia) Cp. 822. 

989. CtryYo — i,e. irodov. So <rT^/)7ij^/)oi' (lit. a love-chann) 
in Priyni. 492. 

991. dXoo-TO — see on 1. 354. 
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998. " Aye, and there is yet another whom we miss ". Cp. 
1. 266 for KoJi /i^...yt. 

994. livpitfvTOfxov— XJp. 1. 814. 

999. aIxF^< ok^cvtov — ^Idke the Homeric arot roXifunom 

1000. ** I marvel, I marvel, that they do not follow abont 
thy tented car'*. The reference is to the ipfidfia^Oy a luxurious 
chariot in which Xerxes went forth to the war (Herod, vn. 
41). The word Ira^v (which had been taken by many editors 
as from $dTTUf)t is epic. 

1002. dyp6Ta». — So M. with a marginal koI &Kp&rai. Hence 
Hermann dirpwrai, which soits the antistrophe 1. 1007. 

1005, 6. The reading of the text is that of all MSS. except 
that they give iOer* not iOeeft. If iuLxpiirw is right, it most 
be pronounced as a trisyllable by synizesis (see on 1. 81 and cp. 
1. 568). Dindorf ia-wpivov. 

otov S^pKCv^Aro — "How grimly doth Ate look at us". 
So "kfyri deiopK&ruvt i.e. " loolong warlike,'' Theb, 53, wvp 
6if>0a\fioi(ri SedopK<ji>s Od, xix. 446. The SchoUast read didopice^, 
though he interprets it otherwise. Hermann alters to 645pajcew. 

1007. So M. with a suggestion dai/iovos in the margin. 
&' aldoFot is taken to mean ** post longum tempus*'; L e. ** such 
mishaps as only come at long intervals". Cp. L 1002. 

1018. 8vair^\c|vov — ' ' unhappy in war ''. 

1014. '*! have been smitten in so mighty an army". 
Xerxes speaks as though the army were a part of his person. 

1015. M. has fiiydXa re Hepaav. 

1020. T<Sv8c— the MSS. have rSySe. The reading of the 
text, by which olaroSiyfMva is made an adjective agreeing with 
0rf<raufAv, is Hermann's. If olffTo9^yfjMfa by itself meant a 
quiver, the question by which the Chorus interrupt Xerxes 
would have no point. 

1028. " That is a little matter out of so much**. Xerxes' 
childish helplessness is received very drily by the old men. 

1025. 'IdvMv — see on L 950. Here the a is lengthened. 

1027. ''Wilt thou speak of the rout of the sea-fenced 
multitude?" vai^pcLKTov 5|uXov — Cp. 1. 250. 

1028. For Xerxes rending his clothes when he saw the 
ruin of his fleet cp. 1. 465 <fec. 

1080. **0h but much more than irarail" For koX in 
rejoinder see on 1. 236. 

1081. " Well here is iraTot twice, three times if you will". 

1036. "I am robbed of my attendants". Cho, "By the 
woes which befell thy friends upon the sea". Cp. L 906. The 
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ChomB at the end of the play move from the orchestra on to 
the stage, and follow Xerxes mto the palace. 

1038. SCatvc — The active voice is not usually found except 
in the sense of to moisten. The second hLawe must be pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable by synizesis. Gp. 1. 1006. 

1041. Cp. Soph. Ajax 866 tovk irbvtp irbvov ^pei, where 
bowever the syntax is more complete than in the text. 

1042. tvli— Op. L 280. 

1046. ipiovt— Strike (i.e. thy breast). Cp. Theb. 856. 
Iffc^v x^iv=" to please me ". 

1062. |i4Xaiva — ^i. e. which leaves black bruises. 

1068. Ka'irip6a r6 Mv<riov — *'and raise the Mysian wail*'. 
Cp. L 937. 

1066. Xer. ** And, I pray thee, tear the white hair of thy 
beard *\ Cho. ** By fistfulls, by fistfulls, very sad and sorry " I 

1069. For Kttl in rejoinder op. 1. 1030. 
1068. aUucTdt— Cp. 1. 931. 

1070. *• Ah 1 Ah I The Persian land is sad to tread ". 

1072. eLPpofidrai— *• Te that walk delicately". See on 
L 136. The Cnorus is now forming into procession to escort 
their king. 

1076. TpioiuiX|iOio-iv...p<ifioav — See on 11. 664, 679. 

1076. Xerxes enters the palace, followed by the Chorus 
moving slowly across the stage to the central door. 
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OF NAMES AND PLACES. 
(The figures refer to the numbers of the lines.) 



ACHAEA 488 

Achelous 869 

Adeues 812 

Agdabatas 959 

Ajax 807, 868, 596 

Alpistus 982 

Amistres 21, 820 

Amphistreus 320 

Ancharos 995 

Andros 886 

Arabus 818 

Arcteus44, 312 

Ariomardus 38, 321, 967 

Arsaces 996 

Arsames 87, 308 

Artames 818 

Artaphrenes 21, 776, 778 

Artembares 29, 302, 971 

Asopus 805 

Astaspes 22 

Athamas 68 

Athens 169, 285, 286, 474, 

716, 824, 975 
Aziu8 498 

Babylon 52 
Baotria 306, 818, 732 
Batanochus 982 
Boeotia 482, 806 
Bolbe 494 
Bosporus 728 

Cedadatas 998 



Chios 884 
Chrysa 814 
Cilicia 327 
Cissa 120 
Cnidus 891 
Cyohreia 570 
Cyprus 891 
Cyrus 768, 773 

Dadaoes 304 

Darius 166, 160, 163, 198, 244, 

554, 621, 664, 671, 713, 787, 

856 
Diaexis 996 
Doris 486 
Dotamas 959 

Ecbatana 16, 535, 961 
Edonis 495 

HaidoneuB 650 
Halys 864 

HeUe 68, 722, 799, 877 
Hellespont 745 
Hermes 629 
Hystaechmas 972 

Icarus 890 
Imaeus 31 
Ionia 771 

Lemnos 890 
Lesbos 884 
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Lilaeus 308» 969 
Lydia 770 
Lythinma 998 

Macedonia 492 
Magnesia 492 
MaguB 318 
Malian Gulf 486 
Maraphis 778 
Marathon 475 
Mardon 51, 994 
MarduB 774 
Mariandyni 937 
Masistes 22, 971 
MataUus 314 
MeduB 765 
MegabateB 22 
Memphis (city) 36 
Memphis 970 
Mitrogathes 43 
Myconos 885 
Mysia 52, 322 

NaxoB 885 
Nile 84, 311 

Oebares 984 

Pallas 347 
Pan 449 
Pangaens 494 
Paphos 891 
Paros 885 
Parthos 984 
Pegastagon 36 
Pelagon 958 
Pharandaces 31, 957 
Phamnchns 313, 966 
Pheresseues 812 
Phoois 485 
Phrygia 770 



Plataea 817 
PontuB 878 
Poseidon 750 
Propontis 877 
Psammis 959 

Bhodes 891 

Salamis 273, 284, 447, 892, 

964 
Samos 884 
Sardis 45, 321 
Seisames 322, 982 
Senalces 968 
Sileniae303 
Smerdis 774 
SoU 892 
Sosthanes 32 
Spercheius 487 
Strymon 497 
Susa 16, 319, 535, 557, 644, 

730, 762 
Sosiscanes 34, 960 
Syennesis 326 
Syria 84 

Tenagon 306 
Tenos 885 
Thaiybis 51 
Thebes 38 
Thessaly 489 
Thrace 509, 566, 870 
TmoluB 49 
TolmuB 999 
Tyre 963 

Xanthis 995 

Xerxes 5, 156, 199, 299, 341, 

366, 465, 550, 718. 734, 754, 

782, 923 
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TO THE NOTES. 
(The figures refer to the numbers of the lines.) 



d/3Xa/3^s 652, 652 
djSpoTcy^^t 135 
d^poxfrcuv 543 
dyyapl'^ 14 
dye 140 
dypbs 497 
dyxlaXoi 889 
^do/Sdrat 924 
alai^s 634, 940 
attpeffOai (ftvy^tf 481 
a/xM^ 239 
djcd/xaros 901 
dxtydicrfs 56 
(Um^407 
aKfJuav 51 
dicTup 557 
dXaXaYM^t 388 
dXoo-TOs 991 
dXdoTup 354 
aXiSora 275 
dXXd /A^ 226 
dXiros 111 
dfiuffffercu 115. 161 
di'o^, dyd^rcrw 95, 378 
(&ai;dos 576 
dvdefMVpybt 612 
dif0p(i)vetos 706 
dvta 256, 1055, 1061 
dyrcua 604 
dvrta X^^eu 695, 699 
dyi^o 721 
droXius 537 
dxapxot 327 

P. 



d/oa 348, 640 

ipfidfio^a 1000 

dprijyyla 542 

dpxtXelujp 297 

'A<rtds, *A(r(s 249, 270, 549 

cfoTv 116 

dri; 821 

Acoasative 291, 300, 305, 332, 

616, 914, 1006 
Agamenmon, The 1, 249 
Anapaests 153, 545 
Aorist, gnomic 821 
Aorist, participle 294, 700 
Aorist, subjunctive 912 
Athenians, navi^ tactics of 405 
Atossa, character of 290, 597, 

847 
Augment, omission of 313, 

376, 416, 458, 490, 506 

pae^l;upoi 155 

/SaX^v 657 

fidpfiapos 187, 255 

pdpis 552 

fiavteip 12 

p4\€a 269 

Bpapebt 302 

iBeheading 371 

Birds, p<^t6nt8 from 205 

Bridge of Xerxes 67, 180 

7djros 483, 615 
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y€ 226, 800 

Y6yi;430 

Garments, rending of 126, 

468, 537, 885, 1060 
Ghosts 659, 681, 692 

SaUfxuw 158, 472, 515, 601, 

619, 724, 911, 921 
5^of 282 
di 143, 834, 606 
B48opKa 1006 
delofjuu 699 
S4<nrora deair&rov 666 
iiafiodato 634 
dialpw 1038 
dloroiU 
dlirXa^ 277 
dpoLfffjAs 360 
SvffTwriTbs 515 
5v<nr6Tfi<at 272, 325 
Darius, family of 717 
Dative, ethioaJ 711 
Dead, condition of the 620 
Dreams 181, 201 
Dress, Ionian &o, 181 
Dress of Assyrian king 660 
Dual, masouline of 187 

e/790 

eU 327 

iK 76, 462 

iKari 337 

ixXelTU) 127 

^KTeCeov 954 

iKirid^erai 814 

iXala 616 

^XeiojSdrot 39 

i/jtpaTe6ei» 449 

^Mi3oXi7 409 

i/iol doKcTp 246 

ifiTcipoSf i/iTopos 598 

^ra/>7i7f 179 

^ Micorr 840, 851 

iv^Xov 515 

li^rca 194 

ixl 436, 525, 930 

iwi^Tcu 379 



^{irair 42 

iTt<l>K4yu 395 

^odctficet 656 

Iroxot 45, 54 

ippaPToi 571, 580 

^6/>aXiinjf 951 

e^ayits 466 

e09wof 828 

eHfjMpu 660 

ei^oToXi}} 795 

iipopeHety 7 

Elision of t 850, 914 

Epic forms 12, 424, 656, 923 

Epic phrases 55 

Epic scansion 542, 853, 901 

Epicureanism 840 

Epithets 105, 576 

iiywOai 174 
ijKu 692 

0€lp€iy 965 

diXeiv 174 

dioix-fyrTiap 655 

dedTpevTOi 905 

eiiaoiuv 229 

^oi)/Kot 73, 373, 718, 764 

$v/i6/iMn-is 224 

c, elision of 850, 914 

Idayey^s 306 

{irircoxclp/ii7S 29, 106 

tiriroi 302 

ru7^ 989 

l^tety 280, 1042 

Infinitive mood 188, 248,264, 

419, 721, 807, 810 
Ionian Greeks 46, 178, 563, 

1025 
Ionic forms 205 
Ionic a minore metre 65, 75 

Kcd 236, 296, 721, 1059 
Kod fxijp 266, 406, 998 
KaK6fiavTLS 10 
KaKOfUKerot 936 
KaT9p€lKea0<u 538, 1060 
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KtlpeffBcu 951 

KiKOjrrai. 683 

KikewrfjM 397 

K€XpriiUvw. 829 

jcX^pot 187, 897 

KpdwTtip 576 

KOfifjibs 532 

KoWtraj ov^f 163 

ic/>i7ir2f 814 

tcrdfJkeyos 923 

icvdireos 81 

Kvpiffffta 310 

icvp6w 227, 521 

Oaesnra, absenoe of 251, 270, 

502, 509, 519 
Gatalogne of leaders 21 
Chorus, oharaoter of 215, 830, 

840 
Comparative degree 440, 708 
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